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LOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


In a bulletin prepared by Harry S. Ganders and published by the 
Bureau of Education under the title, Personnel and Organization of 
Schools in the Small Cities, emphasis is laid on the location of the 
offices in which school records are kept and in which school admin- 
istrators carry on their duties. Mr. Ganders prefaces the presenta- 
tion of his data by some striking examples of inefficiency in school 
administration due to lack of proper quarters. His specific data are 
as follows: 


In the following list, the per cent which follows the position of the officer 
is the per cent of offices which are desirably located, and the building listed after 
the per cent is the building in which the office is most frequently found when 
desirably located. Sometimes two buildings are given because there is no definite 
tendency to locate in a particular one; in this case the most-favored building is 
given first. 

Superintendent of schools, 92 per cent, senior high school; business manager, 
63 per cent, senior high school and elementary school; supervisor of buildings, 
79 per cent, senior high school and elementary school; principal of the senior 
high school, 98 per cent, senior high school; principal of the junior high school, 
97 per cent, junior high school, senior high school; principal of elementary 
school, 97 per cent, elementary school; supervisors, 90 per cent, elementary 
school, senior high school; attendance officer, 49 per cent, senior high school, 
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elementary school; school doctor, 39 per cent, senior high school, elementary 
school; school nurse, 81 per cent, elementary school, senior high school. 

In the following list, the per cent following the position of the officer is the 
per cent of offices which are undesirably located, and the buildings listed after 
the per cent are the ones in which the office is most frequently found when un- 
desirably located. The locations are listed in the order of the frequency in 
which they are found. 

Superintendent of schools, 7 per cent, city hall, private home; business 
manager, 37 per cent, city hall, private home; supervisor of buildings, 21 per 
cent, business office of member of the board, private home; principal of senior 
high school, 1.75 per cent, city hall, private home; principal of junior high 
school, 8 per cent, private home, local store; principal of elementary school, 3 
per cent, private home, business office of member of board, business office of 
non-member of board; supervisors, 10 per cent, private home, city hall, busi- 
ness office of non-member of board; attendance officer, 51 per cent, private home, 
city hall, business office of non-member of board; school doctor, 61 per cent, 
private home, business office of non-member of board, professional office; school 
nurse, 19 per cent, private home, business office of non-member of board. 

The most striking cases of undesirable locations are the offices of attend- 
ance officers, school doctors, board of education, and clerk of the board. The 
offices of attendance officers and school doctors are located away from school 
buildings more often than in them. In the case of the doctor there may be some 
excuse for having him work at his own professional office, where necessary 
instruments are available. A better practice, even here, is to have the doctor 
spend certain hours within the school building, where the children are. There 
is no question but that the proper location of the offices of individuals who are 
responsible for the proper functioning of the schools will greatly add to the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of any school system. 


TERRE HAUTE ONCE MORE 


The Board of Education of Terre Haute, Indiana, has once more 
availed itself of the legal right to sacrifice the interests of the school 
system to politics and personal interests. It has dismissed a com- 
petent superintendent, who refused to appoint teachers in accord- 
ance with the behest of Klansmen elected by popular vote. 

There are touches of humor in the situation. One member of the 
board is a man whom the superintendent dismissed from a janitor- 
ship which he was incompetent to fill. The people of Terre Haute are 
waking up at a somewhat late date to the effect on their city of the 
kind of politics implied in the foregoing statement. 

When J. O. Engleman accepted the superintendency of schools 
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in Terre Haute two and one-half years ago, a great many of his 
friends asked him why he was doing it. His reply was that he had 
been assured by the best citizens that Terre Haute was ready for a 
clean-up. He felt sure that the shameful history of the past was to 
be redeemed by a new devotion to the best in school administration 
and teaching. 

The best citizens apparently fell asleep. They left it for the new 
superintendent to sit up and maintain standards within the city’s 
teaching staff. They left it for him to call attention to illegalities 
which were committed in the board in the form of purchases of coal 
from a board member. They left it for him to point out at the last 
election that it was dangerous for the better people to surrender the 
control of the hoard of education to interested persons when it was 
clearly understood that these interested persons intended to seek 
appointments of their friends. 

To be sure, the better people were clear in their recognition of 
Mr. Engleman’s services to the city. They made him president of 
the Rotary Club. They used him on all public occasions when dig- 
nity and integrity and services were demanded. When they saw that 
the board was going to dismiss him, they held meetings and passed 
all kinds of complimentary resolutions. 

It is surprising that the members of the board had no difficulty 
whatever in securing a man who accepted with alacrity the super- 
intendency at a salary much less than that which Terre Haute is 
paying Mr. Engleman. George C. Carroll, a high-school principal, 
whom Mr. Engleman brought to Terre Haute, is to be superin- 
tendent of schools in that city after August 1, 1927. He met with 
members of the board and agreed to accept the superintendency be- 
fore Mr. Engleman had been notified that his services would be 
discontinued. 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal wrote to the presi- 
dent of the board of education asking two questions: “First, has 
Mr. Engleman in your judgment been working for the interests of 
the schools? Second, has the party opposed to him been working for 
the interests of the schools?” The president replied as follows: 


Your letter of January 28 is before me. I am glad to comply with your 
request in answering the questions you have asked me. 
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Our Dr. Engleman has been a very efficient, conscientious, and painstaking 
superintendent, working entirely for the best interests of the schools, and the 
whole difficulty has been his refusal to make appointments which the majority 
of the board, who give every evidence of being tools of the Klan (the organiza- 
tion back of their election), recommended. Though laymen, they felt themselves 
perfectly competent to pass upon any teacher’s qualifications and insisted that 
the superintendent make appointments to please them. Their friends must have 
positions. Dr. Engleman always kept in mind the welfare of the schools. The 
majority lost sight of that entirely and acted purely from selfish motives. Hav- 
ing been elected by the Klan, these men seemed to have no other purpose than 
to take the reins of the management of the schools in their own hands and dis- 
miss their enemies, leaving the superintendent as a mere figurehead. Dr. Engle- 
man courageously stood out against such tactics, and, of course, the clash was 
inevitable. 

The great majority of teachers and leading citizens and practically all the 
men’s and women’s organizations of the city were hoping to save Dr. Engle- 
man, but the powerful organization that elected these men succeeded in putting 
him out. 


The writer of this editorial recalls a conversation which he had 
some years ago with a German school inspector. The German was 
asking questions about America and said, “I hear that in your coun- 
try there are frequent changes in the administration of schools. How 


does that affect the work of the schools?” The answer was, of course, 
that frequent changes are in the main disturbing. “However,” the 
writer went on to say, “that is the way in which our democratic 
communities educate themselves.” “Ah!” said the German, “T see.”’ 

The writer has been thinking about Terre Haute very often of 
late. The sordid democracy of that place makes one glad that one 
lives as far away as Chicago. To be sure, Chicago has been attend- 
ing the school of democracy during the past weeks. The head of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation has been acting as guide and school- 
mistress. Will Chicago, too, indulge in selfish politics while the 
interests of the next generation wait? 

If this and that are the best that democracy can do, it begins to 
look as though the movement were too slow. All good superin- 
tendents should become college professors of education or something 
else that will make it possible for them to think profoundly and act 
remotely. 

Probably this advice of desperation is not well considered. It 
certainly is not seemly that the educational profession should longer 
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tolerate the utterly unprofessional treatment that is given time after 
time to superintendents of Terre Haute. The profession ought to 
devise some way to save superintendents from the isolation from 
which a true man.and strong suffers in such a situation. 


STATE CENTRALIZATION IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


The leading editorial in the January issue of School Life is as 
follows: 

State responsibility for all moneys required for the maintenance of schools 
is recommended for adoption in Utah by the Survey Commission headed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education; and that plan of financing schools is 
declared the simplest and most equitable way of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The suggestion is not radical, as it may seem at first blush, nor is it even 
essentially novel. The whole tendency of development in school administration 
since the establishment of public schools has been in the direction of state 
centralization, and the adoption of the commission’s proposal would be but 
frank recognition of the appropriate and inevitable result of that tendency. 

Many court decisions have emphasized the supremacy of state control; 
county superintendents, union superintendents, and supervisors to assist 
county superintendents are employed and paid directly by the state in several 
states; courses of study and textbooks are habitually prescribed by state au- 
thority; high schools are regulated and standardized by state inspectors; teach- 
er-training is recognized as a state function; the qualifications, always, and the 
minimum salaries, sometimes, of persons employed to teach are fixed by state 
law or state regulation; state directors supervise nearly every detail of instruc- 
tion and school economy; local taxes are laid, prescribed, or limited by state 
law; state funds in great variety-supplement receipts from local taxation. What 
further intermediate step need be taken before the complete district support 
and complete diversity of a century ago is definitely transformed into state sup- 
port and state equality of opportunity? What means other than this would over- 
come the distressing differences in material possessions which appear in every 
state? What loss would appear to contraindicate the change, in view of the 
plain advantage in simplicity, equality, and efficiency? 

Interest and initiative were once supposed to depend upon local mainte- 
nance and direction. But one by one the threads of control have been relin- 
quished by the immediate community. The district system became the town 
system in New England; members of school boards of cities generally are 
elected at large instead of by wards or districts; many rural schools in every state 
have been consolidated; county systems have been established; and in every 
state limitations by state authority have restricted the action of local boards— 
and every change which has enlarged the unit of administration has been bene- 
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ficial to the quality of instruction, and no loss in parental interest has been ob- 
served. On the other hand, intelligent enthusiasm for public schools throughout 
the United States was never so great as now, and never were the relations be- 
tween parents and teachers so cordial and so helpful to the schools. 

The Survey Commission does not include capital expenses in the recom- 
mendation for state provision; it goes no further than the minimum program of 
maintenance, leaving every community to provide buildings and permitting any 
community to supplement the state’s contribution for maintenance if it so 
desires. 

Undoubtedly, this is wise as a practical measure. To expect compliance 
with this suggestion is reasonable. It has been proved feasible by the experience 
of other countries, and reasoning based upon our own experience proves it to 
be desirable. It is enough to undertake as the next step in centralization. If it 
is undertaken and is clearly successful in its operation, the time will then come 
to consider whether equalization of opportunity does not mean equal equipment 
as well as equal maintenance. It would be logical and proper for the state to 
guarantee a comfortable and sufficient schoolroom for every child in its borders. 
To do so would be in accord with the conception of the state’s duty to its chil- 
dren, and it would be no more than some of the states are actually doing at this 
moment. 


There can be no doubt that the policy recommended in this 
editorial is gaining in favor among careful students of school admin- 


istration. There is evidence on every hand that local control of 
schools is a failure. Even though the community is honest and in- 
telligent and able to maintain itself financially, it needs the co-opera- 
tion of a larger administrative unit in such strictly academic mat- 
ters as the training of teachers and the preparation of instructional 
materials. In support of the argument for a larger unit, one may 
appeal to the well-known fact that in the enforcement of compulsory 
education and the certification of teachers local school officers resist 
political pressure much less efficiently than do officers appointed by 
larger administrative units. 

In the preceding editorial regarding Terre Haute a striking ex- 
ample is given of inefficiency in the local control of schools. It is by 
no means unthinkable that superintendents will some day organize 
a movement to take the appointment of the members of their group 
out of the hands of local boards of education. 

The whole question of administrative centralization will have 
to be canvassed in new terms. School Life has raised an important 
issue. 
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ELEMENTARY COURSES IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY 


The State Department of Education of Maryland has issued two 
numbers of the Maryland School Bulletin devoted to outlines of 
courses in English and history for the elementary grades, entitled, 
Goals of Achievement in English and Tentative Goals in History. The 
goals to be reached in the different grades are stated and discussed 
in sufficient detail to show the steps to be taken in attaining them. 
Readings are also suggested suitable for pupils and for teachers. The 
English course covers Grades I-VII; the history course, Grades IV- 
VII. 

These outlines give an emphasis to functional ntiesnaadilies of 
the subjects with which they deal that is in the sharpest contrast to 
mere drill in the acquisition of facts. Two quotations will serve to 
illustrate what is meant by this statement. The first is from the his- 
tory course for the seventh grade and describes Goal 5. It is as fol- 
lows: 


5. Ability to express an opinion and to give one or more reasons for the opinion 

on questions such as these— _ 

a) Looking backward in the light of history, would you have been a Federal- 
ist or a Republican if you had lived in 1795? 

b) Was it wise to grant freedmen the right to vote just after the Civil War? 

c) Do you think the right of normal adults to vote should ever be limited? 

d) Which do you think was the more important military operation, Sher- 
man’s march to the sea or Grant’s campaign against Lee? 

e) Are iron mines or gold mines more valuable to a community? 

f) Is it an advantage or a disadvantage to our country to have one party 
control the presidency, the House, and the Senate? 

g) Do you think a nation could be democratic without education and without 
devoting a great deal of attention to politics? 

h) Is there anything questionable about the way in which we acquired the 
Panama Canal Zone? 


The second quotation is from the English course and describes 
the goals for the fifth grade in functional grammar. It is as follows: 
14. Ability to distinguish between a sentence and a group of words that do not 

form a sentence. 

15. Ability to recognize common and proper nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives and to use conan nomenclature (use the term “verb,” not 
“action word’’). 

16. Ability to recognize and to compose declarative, interrogative, and exclama- 
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tory sentences; also to select complete and simple subjects and peodicates 

in simple sentences. (Use grammatical nomenclature.) 
. Conscious effort to use the correct forms of— 

begin, began, begun 

speak, spoke, spoken 

go, went, gone 

ring, rang, rung 

sing, sang, sung 

tear, tore, torn 

drink, drank, drunk 

who, which, that 

well, good 

like, as, as if 

either, neither 

each, each other 

one another 

both, each 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


The United States Daily published the following extracts from a 
report of the Bureau of Education. 


In order to ascertain which city school systems classify pupils according to 
ability, the bases used for the purpose of classification, and the number of 
groups into which each grade of the elementary, junior, and senior high school is 
divided, a questionnaire requesting information on these points was submitted 
to all school superintendents in cities of 10,000 or more population. 

Data regarding classification in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population not 
having been tabulated by cities, a summary only is presented. Of 163 cities of 
this size reporting, 145 have adopted the plan of dividing some or all of the pu- 
pils of the elementary-school grades into ability groups. Eighty of the 145 cities 
use the plan in all the elementary-school grades. In the 65 other cities, 16 use 
it in Grades 6 to 8, 23 use it in Grades 4 and 5, and 26 in grades below the fourth. 
Of the 163 cities reporting, 119 classify some or all of the junior high school pu- 
pils into ability groups, and 81 classify some or all of the senior or regular four- 
year high-school pupils according to ability. 

The bases used for classification purposes in 30 of the cities of 10,000 to 
20,000 population are intelligence quotient, mental age, educational age, and 
teacher’s judgment. In the other cities there are various combinations of bases, 
as intelligence quotient and teacher’s judgment, or intelligence quotient and 
educational age. The teacher’s judgment is one of the bases used in 133 of the 
cities reporting, intelligence quotient in 106, mental age in 41, and educational 
age in 45 cities. 

Of 89 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population reporting, 66 are classifying the 
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elementary-school pupils in some or all of the grades into ability groups; 57 are 
so classifying the pupils in the junior high school; and 36 those in the senior or 
regular four-year high school. 

Of 40 cities of 100,000 or more population reporting, 36 employ ability 
grouping in some or all of the elementary-school grades, 28 in some or all of the 
junior high school classes, and 26 in some or all of the senior high school classes. 

The bases used in the classification of pupils are various combinations of 
teacher’s judgment, intelligence quotient, mental age, educational age, and 
other bases, as chronological age or health. 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, issues each year a pamphlet with suggestions for 
May Day, which is celebrated as Child Health Day. The pamphlet 
for 1927 contains the following announcement. 


May Day—Child Health Day—has become one of the national days in 
American life. The past three years have seen the growing vitality of the idea 
of consecrating a day to the health of our children, and 1927 will witness the 
natural and gratifying results of this development. 

Thousands of communities have thrown themselves into the task of focusing 
attention on the health of their children. May Day, therefore, will become the 
celebration, the culmination, if you will, of all that has been accomplished during 
the previous year. Child Health Day will no longer mean simply a day of 
special propaganda or demonstration of child health—valuable as these may be 
—but will become a day of proud reckoning and interpretation of the entire 
child-health work of the community throughout the preceding year. And, as it 
gathers up results, it also will set forth the important aims of the incoming 
Child Health Year. 

This little book of suggestions for 1927 affirms that the state department of 
health is the official and enduring leader of health work in each state and that 
May Day programs should, to the utmost extent possible, conform to its state- 
wide purposes and programs. On the other hand, perhaps no better instrument 
than May Day for building up the permanent interest of the entire community 
and of all voluntary agencies in an intelligent responsibility for the health of 
childhood has ever been offered state departments of health. Similarly, it is 
believed that Child Health Day, as defined above, presents to state and city 
departments of education an unusual opportunity to increase the effectiveness of 
their work for childhood through enlisting the interest of parents and the tech- 
nical direction and assistance of the health officials, and upon the two to build a 
school health program which will benefit every child. 

Inasmuch as the state department of health is the permanent official agency 
created to preserve child health, the American Child Health Association desires 
to avoid the possibility of “short-circuiting” the proper line of communication 
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by attempting to answer directly all requests made of it. Each state will benefit 
far more surely in the long run if the local communities turn to their divisions 
of child hygiene of the state departments of health for detailed advice and 
material relative to year-round child-health programs and to the state depart- 
ment of education for material relative to problems of health education. 

The American Child Health Association is ready to provide the state de- 
partments of health and state and local departments of education, so far as 
possible, specific materials and suggestions for their May Day programs. The 
selection of the final type of program may be more wisely left to the state de- 
partment of health, with the co-operation of the state department of education, 
working with the local committees. 


ADVICE WITH REGARD TO THE TREATMENT 
OF LEFT-HANDED WRITERS 


In a bulletin to the teachers of Cincinnati, published in the 
School Index, Superintendent R. J. Condon comments as follows on 
methods of dealing with left-handed pupils: 


I have received from Mr. Garbutt, director of commercial education and 
penmanship, the following statement with reference to left-handed writing, 
which I am submitting with my approval and with the request that the direc- 
tions indicated in this statement be carefully observed. 

“Writing with the left hand is, at best, difficult and awkward but especially 
so when not done in the right way, and probably three-fourths of the left-handed 
writers write in the wrong way. 

“They place their paper in practically the same position as it is placed for 
right-handed writing. This forces the writer to place his hand and pen above 
the line of writing and necessitates moving the entire arm eight to ten times in 
writing across the page. When done in this way, the writing is invariably 
cramped and illegible, and it is a painfully laborious performance for the writer. 

“The paper in left-handed writing should be placed just opposite to the 
position for right-handed writing, thus making it easy and natural for the writer 
to do his work with the hand and pen below the line of writing. 

“This is not a theory but a fact that is being demonstrated daily in our 
schools, for we have many left-handed writers who do their writing in the 
right way and write legibly, rapidly, and with ease. It is almost impossible to 
change this bad habit once it is formed, but it is comparatively easy to teach 
the right way in the primary grades. First- and second-grade teachers should, 
therefore, see that all children who write with the left hand learn to do so in the 
right way, with the paper in the correct position for left-handed writers.” 

In addition, special consideration should be given to the question of lighting 
the desk at which the pupil is working so that he is not writing within his own 
shadow; that is, care should be taken to see that the left-handed writer has the 
same benefit of lighting that is secured for one who uses his right hand. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY SURVEY 


Some years ago there was announced a model school survey to 
be conducted in the nation’s metropolis. All surveys up to this were 
the products of bungling and incompetent workers. All previous sur- 
veys had failed to bring out the essential virtues—the so-called 
“high spots’—in school systems. 

The years have passed. One waits for the appearance of the 
model document. In the meantime, ugly rumors are current about 
the unwillingness of some of the surveyors to report findings accept- 
able to those who boasted and about repeated efforts to secure ap- 
proval of so-called “high spots.”” One wonders whether something 
may not remain to be said in favor of the earlier surveys which did 
their duty without boasting. 

The particular occasion for these reflections is an inquiry printed 
in a bulletin published by the Public Education Association of the 
City of New York. The inquiry is as follows: 


What has happened to the report of the $50,000 school survey which was 
submitted to the board of education a year and a half ago? 

The city and state authorities, to say nothing of the taxpayers and the gen- 
eral public, are entitled to know officially what are the findings and recom- 
mendations of the numerous outside experts who were employed to make this 
inquiry. We respectfully urge that this report be published forthwith. We un- 
derstand that even the mayor’s Committee on Teachers’ Salaries was recently 
unable to obtain a copy of this report. 

What is the matter? Has this large expenditure of time and money resulted 
in a fiasco which the board of education does not wish to disclose to the public? 
Or does the report so effectively reveal conditions or make recommendations 
which are at variance with what the school authorities themselves advocate that 
the board does not wish to release it for public study and debate? Is the manu- 
script enmeshed in that baffling maze of red tape which has kept the board of 
education for the last nine years from completing and publishing the revision 
of its own by-laws? Or is there a perfectly legitimate and reasonable excuse for 
withholding or delaying the publication of this expensive and apparently highly 
important document? We are in the dark, and, like the Japanese schoolboy, 
“‘we ask to know.” 

It will be recalled that this survey was finally authorized by the board of 
education in July, 1924, and that President Ryan and Superintendent O’Shea 
were appointed to serve jointly as a general directing committee. Wm. H. 
Allen, of the Institute of Public Service, was employed as the directing head, 
and several experts were engaged to investigate various aspects of the work of 
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the school system. Among these were Stuart A. Courtis, head of the Detroit 
Teachers College; John W. Withers, dean of the College of Education of New 
York University; E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Buffalo; Wm. H. 
Holmes, superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon; R. H. Jordan, Cornell Uni- 
versity; A. L. Weeks, architect and engineer, Syracuse; Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education, Massachusetts; A. N. Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; Paul 
C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio; D. B. Corson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Newark, New Jersey; E. C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and L. R. Alderman, educational specialist 
of the navy. 

With this array of specialists and with the promised co-operation of the 
entire professional and business staff of the city schools, it seemed as if the long- 
mooted school inquiry was at last to be realized. A special fund had been avail- 
able for several years, but the work had not been prosecuted because of the un- 
willingness of the board of education to permit Dr. Ettinger, then superin- 
tendent of schools, to participate. A beginning had been made, however, in an 
abortive way, under a different director, in 1920, but work was soon abandoned 
in the face of public protest and a decision by the commissioner of education 
against the apparent purpose to ignore Dr. Ettinger and to conduct a more or 
less secret fishing expedition. The commissioner ruled that, while the board of 
education has full power to investigate the school system in any way it deems 
fit, official courtesy and the welfare of the schools require that the superin- 
tendent, as chief executive officer of the system, should not be ignored. He also 
added that it was doubtful whether anything of fundamental value could be 
secured by following a secret or circuitous course. 

It was not until after the board of education had dropped Dr. Ettinger and 
appointed Dr. O’Shea to succeed him, in April, 1924, that the inception of the 
survey was again taken up. The board then yielded to the commissioner’s 
opinion and to the contention of those who had criticized its previous action in 
respect to the superintendent. It not only abandoned the apparent policy of 
secrecy but put the superintendent in joint control of the inquiry, as indicated 
above. 

In announcing the new survey, President Ryan said: “With our present 
superintendent co-operating, we are now in a position to take that inventory of 
our business methods which we have long seen was needed, so as to learn at 
what points, if any, we can get better results for the enormous sums we are 
spending. Together, we intend to work out a method of getting information for 
ourselves, month by month, so that this board and its superintendent shall al- 
ways be able to base our answers to the Board of Estimate wes the public 
upon careful analysis.” 

As part of the public to which Mr. Ryan referred, we easels" ‘ask to 
know” what this $50,000 inquiry has contributed toward realizing this excellent 
purpose. Like President Ryan, “we are not looking for little weaknesses except 
as they are indexes of fundamental defects. We are looking for big central facts 
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which will show how the board in the future can make our budgets go farther 
and how we can make our school organization the equal of any other corpora- 
tion spending over one hundred million dollars a year on public service.” 

If the survey has lived up to what the president expected, then the board 
of education is in an excellent position to enlighten the public and enlist sup- 
port for a far-reaching constructive program. If the survey has not met those 
expectations, the public is at any rate entitled to know what it got for its money. 
There should be no further delay in releasing this report unless such delay can 
be clearly justified. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL WRITING 


The January issue of the Bulletin of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals contains an editorial which ought to be rein- 
forced as vigorously as possible in the interests of progressive school j 
administration. The editorial is as follows: Pi 


The growth of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association has been so remarkable and so rapid that cer- 
tain aspects of its program as yet are not clearly apprehended by its members. 
Particularly is this true with relation to the Bulletin. The Bulletin affords a « 
means of supplying members of the Department with information as to the De- ; 
partment, its plans, purposes, and meetings, it is true. In addition, it affords a iy 
splendid opportunity for all principals everywhere to present to their fellow- 
workers their experiments and successes. It is a professional journal which in- 
vites all principals to contribute to its files. It has no handicaps of tradition. 
It has no “sacred cows” so well known to contributors to newspaper columns. 
It is not dependent upon advertising for its success. It welcomes the article 
written by the most unknown principal of the remotest plain or mountain fast- 
ness upon an exact parity with the university leader. It recognizes that the 
principal of the village school makes professional contributions in that field : 
equally as valuable as, and comparable to, those of the principal of the greatest ‘ 
city school. The purpose of this editorial is to encourage principals everywhere 
to put their ideas and ideals into written form, to organize them and send them 
to the Bulletin that it may more adequately and fully serve the principals of 
every kind and type of school throughout the nation. 





The schools of this country are losing every day valuable experi- 
ence which would help the teaching profession greatly to improve its 
methods. The reason for this loss is that school officers do not know 
how to make records of what they do. There ought to be in every 
normal school a course on reports of the best. methods of teaching 
and administration. Every superintendent ought to require from 
every principal at least once every two months a report of one or 
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more new and effective adjustments made under the principal’s 
supervision. There ought to be time devoted at every teachers’ 
meeting to a description of some of the most conspicuous achieve- 
ments in the schools of that territory. There ought to be a file in 
every superintendent’s office of the discoveries made in that system 
of the best ways of dealing with school problems. Every teacher 
ought to keep a memorandum. In short, the whole profession ought 
to prepare complete records so that wisdom shall not disappear from 
the land and future generations shall not have to begin where the 
present generation began. 

While commenting on this matter, it will not be inappropriate to 
exhort all who write to write well. The experience of all editors of 
educational journals is that they receive much material that is very 
disappointing in form whatever it may be in content. If these 
earnest pleas for records of school doings clearly described were taken 
seriously by principals and teachers, education would be accelerated 
by at least 10 per cent. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926). II 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


RELATION OF MENTAL AGE TO ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 


Arthur (2) made a very interesting study of the progress in 
reading of 171 first-grade pupils to determine the relation between 
mental age and achievement in reading. The pupils were “grouped 
according to half-years of mental age” at the beginning of the school 
year. Near the close of the year their achievement in reading was 
measured through the use of the Haggerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma 1, and the Haggerty vocabulary test. The scores on these 
tests showed that mental age is a very important factor in reading 
achievement. An analysis of the records indicated that the teachers 
consciously or unconsciously adapted their instruction “‘to the abil- 
ity of the majority. The weaker members of every group appear to 
be the best taught.” While making higher scores, the brighter pu- 
pils ‘‘are practically certain to accomplish less in proportion to their 
ability than the other members of the class.” 


RELATION OF READING ABILITY TO SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Dickinson (12) gave the Pressey Mental Survey Scale (cross-out 
tests), the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding 
of Sentences, and the Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scale, Alpha 2, 
X series, to a group of pupils in Grade [IX B. The scores made on 
each of these tests were correlated with the teachers’ marks in the 
various subjects taken by these pupils in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. The coefficients of correlation showed that the pupils 
“‘who did the best on the silent-reading and vocabulary tests, taken 
as a group, did the best school work over the three-year period. 
Those making the poorest scores on these tests, taken as a group, 
made the poorest scholastic showing.” On the basis of this study, 
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Dickinson strongly urged that silent reading and word study be 
emphasized in the junior and senior high school grades. 


METHODS OF TEACHING READING 


A very important study by Gates, Batchelder, and Betzner 
(17) relates to the value of a “modern systematic method” of teach- 
ing as compared with an “opportunistic method.” Twenty-five 
pairs of first-grade pupils were selected for the experiment. One 
group, including a member of each pair, followed the “systematic 
method,” which was based on a carefully organized course of study 
determined in advance. The second group was taught by the so- 
called ‘opportunistic method,” in which a less definite program of 
studies was followed and in which more attention was given to the 
interests and inclinations of the pupils. Through the use of both 
preliminary and final tests, the progress of the pupils was determined 
in reading, spelling, number, drawing, information gained, and so- 
cial, emotional, moral, and other habits and attitudes. The results 
showed a distinct superiority of the systematic method in arithmetic, 
spelling, and silent and oral reading. The evidence was not conclu- 
sive with regard to the development of interest, initiative, determi- 
nation, and other personal and social traits. The opportunistic 
method seemed to be superior in such subjects as writing and draw- 
ing. The authors rightly concluded that this study justifies some 
systematization of teaching efforts but not the “rigidly organized, 
highly rationalized, or logically systematized textbook” or course 
which has often completely dominated the teaching situation. 

An interesting study by Gates (16) relates to the possibility of 
teaching language to the deaf by means of printed words. In order 
to test this possibility, two groups were organized, the members of 
which varied in age from four and one-half years to nine. The con- 
trol group was taught by “regular institutional methods.” The ex- 
perimental group was taught to associate meanings and words by 
various concrete devices and was given strong motives for reading. 
The results were distinctly favorable to the experimental group. Al- 
though the experiment was incomplete at the time of the report, 
Gates believed that subsequent effort would support the soundness 
of the method and the general hypotheses which underlie it. 
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Geyer (18) has reported the results of “a controlled experiment 
in individualized instruction in primary reading with the use of the 
Courtis-Smith Picture-Story Reading Lessons.” Two beginning 
classes served as experimental groups and a third class as a control 
group. No intelligence tests were given, and no effort was made to 
equalize the groups. At the close of the semester the pupils were 
tested with the Detroit Word Recognition Test and the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1. The results were distinctly favor- 
able to the experimental groups. At the beginning of the next semes- 
ter the technique was improved, and the experiment was repeated 
with other groups. Similar results were secured. 

Peyton and Porter (39) reported the results of an investigation 
to determine the relative merits of a modern method of teaching 
reading (The Story Hour) and an older more formal method with 
emphasis largely on phonetics. Experimental and control groups 
were selected in the first and third grades. The experiment continued 
for four months. The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, and 
the Reading Examination of the Stanford Achievement Test were 
used in measuring progress. Except in one instance, every compari- 
son of the two first grades showed that “the reading achievement 
of the children who had learned by the newer and more scientific 
psychological method was superior.”’ Individual children learning 
to read by the modern method showed about twice the reading 
achievement of children of the same mental ability learning to read 
by the older method. The results in the third grade were even more 
favorable to the newer method. 

The experiments in methods of teaching reading which have 
been reported are very suggestive. They indicate that the newer 
tendencies are superior in many respects to the older methods. 
They also show that superior results can be secured through the use 
of radically different procedures. 


FUNDAMENTAL READING HABITS 


Very few investigations of fundamental reading habits were 
made during the year 1925-26. A laboratory experiment by Miles 
and Shen (34) had for its purpose the comparison of eye-movements 
of Chinese students when reading short selections of English and 
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horizontal Chinese and when reading Chinese in vertical and hori- 
zontal alignment. The records showed that the processes involved 
in reading Chinese and English are essentially the same. The some- 
what greater number of pauses in Chinese is doubtless due to the 
nature of the symbols. A second interesting fact revealed is that the 
horizontal alignment of Chinese is not superior to the vertical, as 
has been assumed at times. The authors qualify their conclusion 
by the statement that the advantage which attaches to the vertical 
alignment may be due to the greater experience of Chinese students 
in reading vertical lines of Chinese print. 

A study by Pollock and Pressey (41) relates to the differences 
between good and poor readers in number of fixations per line, num- 
ber of regressive movements, amount of lip-movement and vocaliza- 
tion, speed of silent reading, accuracy of eye-placement at the be- 
ginning of the line, speed of oral reading, and knowledge of vocabu- 
lary. The materials used were the paragraphs of the Pressey Third- 
Grade Attainment Scale. The results showed distinct superiority 
on the part of the good readers in most of the comparisons. This 
agrees with the findings in previous studies of good and poor readers. 


PHONETICS 


Two interesting studies relating to phonetics were reported. 
That by Cordts (10) is a summary of facts about phonetic elements 
which teachers should know. This summary is based on an elabo- 
rate investigation made in 1924-25. It makes available for the use 
of teachers facts concerning the relative frequency of the phonetic 
elements in 2,716 words which occurred five or more times in forty- 
two primary-grade readers. 

The second study is an analysis by Atkins (3) of the phonetic 
elements in the first 2,500 words of the Thorndike word list. The 
specific purpose of the study was to determine whether the letter 
symbols in the English language “are of fairly constant pronuncia- 
tion and of sufficiently frequent occurrence” to justify teaching 
phonetics as an aid in learning to read. After the frequency of the 
various letter symbols had been determined, the relative frequency 
of phonetic and unphonetic elements was studied through reference 
to the Standard Dictionary. By means of a simple method of scor- 
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ing, a value was attached to each symbol. The results revealed a 
“‘wide range in the scores,”’ a “small number of symbols scoring high 
enough to have significant value,” and a “great diversity of sounds 
per symbol.” These facts challenge the validity of the practice of 
complete reliance on phonetics as an aid to recognition. 

Many of the phonetic elements which are now taught during 
the first year were found to have very little value as aids to recogni- 
tion. The study also showed that the vowel precedes the consonant 
as frequently as it follows the consonant in the fifty phonograms of 
highest value. This fact indicates that there is some justification 
for the teaching of both initial and final phonograms. The fifteen 
phonetic elements which ranked highest in importance follow: -e, 
er, -y, en, ch, sh, ee, th, at, el, gh, ng, ea, in, es. 


VALUE OF THE USE OF FLASH CARDS IN IMPROVING 
READING HABITS 


Conflicting evidence has been secured concerning the value of 
the use of flash cards in improving reading habits. Gates (14) con- 
ducted an experiment with eight classes of pupils in Grades I-IV, 
inclusive. The pupils of each class were divided into equivalent 
groups on the basis of scores on reading and word-recognition tests. 
One group was given the Horn-Shields flash-card exercises for ten 
minutes each day, while the other group was given silent-reading 
practice adapted. to its level of advancement. The experiment ex- 
tended over a period of four weeks. A battery of reading and recog- 
nition tests were given at the beginning and end of this period. The 
results showed that the groups which were trained with flash cards 
excelled the reading groups “in ability to read flash cards quickly 
and accurately.” In most of the comparisons of actual achievement 
in reading, the reading groups showed the greater improvement. 
On the basis of the results, Gates seriously questioned the value of 
the use of flash cards in establishing good reading habits. 

Scott (44) gave flash-card exercises to two third-grade classes 
for two fifteen-minute periods each day for twenty days. Thirty 
minutes was also used each day for oral and silent reading. The 
flash cards contained directions or questions to which the children 
were to respond immediately by doing what “it says or by answer- 
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ing the questions.” A third class served as a control group and was 
given an hour of instruction daily in silent and oral reading. Intel- 
ligence tests showed that the control group was between the two 
experimental groups in brightness. The gains during the training 
period and during the fifty days following the training period were 
determined through the use of the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test and the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. The re- 
sults showed a distinct superiority of the training groups over the 
control group. Fifty days after the experiment closed, one of the 
training groups was still improving more rapidly than the control 
group. The second training group was gaining less rapidly than the 
control group; this fact indicates that the ability developed through 
the use of flash cards was not retained any better than the ability 
gained through regular instruction in reading. 

Although the results of the studies by Gates and Scott do not 
agree, it may be inferred from both that excessive drill in rapid 
recognition of isolated phrases or short sentences is not the most 
effective method of establishing habits of fluent recognition in 
meaningful reading situations. 


INCREASING THE COMPREHENSION OF WHAT IS READ 


Four efforts to improve comprehension on the part of pupils 
were reported. Alderman (1) gave vocabulary exercises to increase 
the reading and understanding vocabulary of pupils in Grades IV- 
VIII, inclusive, organization exercises to increase ability to select 
central ideas and to organize them logically, and retention exercises 
to improve ability to retain and reproduce the important points 
read. The pupils were divided into experimental and control groups. 
The control groups received the usual type of instruction in reading, 
while each of the experimental groups received one of the types of 
training listed. After six weeks, the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale was given to determine improvement. The average gain made 
by the experimental groups was more than twice that of the control 
groups. Although all three types of training were found to be of 
value, the organization exercises resulted in the most gain and the 
vocabulary exercises in the least. In a second experiment it was 
found that the pupils who profited most by the training exercises 
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were the poor readers and that those who profited least or even lost 
were usually the best readers. Alderman suggested, therefore, that 
good readers should be excused from the types of training described 
and permitted to make use of the ability which they already possess. 

A second effort to improve comprehension was reported by 
Yoakum and Truby (56), who gave three types of training exercises 
to an experimental group, namely, “exercises in telling what the 
sentences say,” “exercises in selecting a few words which contain 
the main thoughts,” and “exercises in selecting the most essential 
sentences,” The results were checked with the progress of a control 
group. The experimental group gained six times as much in compre- 
hension and seven times as much in speed as did the control group. 
The authors conclude that specific training secures rapid increase in 
ability on the part of untrained classes. Similar conclusions were 
reached by Lowry (31), who organized an investigation in which 
timed silent-reading practice was supplemented for ten weeks by 
drill on phrase and sentence recognition. Commendable results were 
also secured by Springsteed (4'7), who stimulated teachers to give 
more attention to the cultivation of habits of thoughtful reading. 

The significant fact about all these experiments is that surpris- 
ingly large increases in comprehension were secured when specific 
training was introduced. Such results seriously challenge the valid- 
ity of relying largely on traditional methods of teaching reading. 
They also suggest the need of critical studies of the relative merits 
of the various newer methods which have been reported. 


STUDY PROCEDURES IN WORK-TYPE READING 


Three types of investigations of study procedures in work-type 
reading have been reported. The first type is represented by the 
studies by Good and Piper. Good (19) carried on experiments at 
the high-school and college levels to determine the relative merits 
of extensive and intensive reading in the social sciences as measured 
by (a) range and accuracy of information, (0) ability in problem- 
solving or ability to apply knowledge to given situations, (c) ability 
to see relationships or to outline, (d) ability to reproduce ideas or 
thought units, and (e) ability to retain material read. Good (21) 
also studied the effect of a single reading of a given body of material 
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as compared with the effect of two readings of the same material. 
The results of the information tests showed that the extensive read- 
ers secured higher scores than did the intensive readers. The fact 
was pointed out, however, that each group revealed certain advan- 
tages. With regard to problem-solving, the extensive readers were 
somewhat superior in evaluating and in solving certain problem situ- 
ations. In the case of outlining, extensive reading seemed to be 
advantageous. In the reproduction of ideas, the results showed that 
intensive reading of a relatively small amount of material enabled a 
reader to reproduce practically as much as he was able to reproduce 
after a superficial reading of a larger amount. With regard to reten- 
tion, extensive reading was more effective as measured by the infor- 
mation and problem retests but less effective as measured by the 
reproduction retests. Finally, Good found that two readings at a 
normal rate “prove definitely more effective in terms of the infor- 
mation-test scores than one re-reading at normal rate.”” Good takes 
the position that, since one reading resulted in a fair mastery of the 
passages read, it would be much better to read a new selection re- 
lating to the same topic than to spend the same amount of time in 
re-reading. 

Piper (40) investigated study procedures from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle. He sought to determine in Grades IV-VII, inclusive, 
whether a pupil should study a lesson immediately before he recites 
it or recite and then study the assignment for the next day. The 
results showed that the latter plan was the more effective so far as 
this experiment was concerned. The author rightly questioned the 
validity of basing final conclusions on his results. ‘The probabilities 
are that teachers using this method of study supervise the study 
period and stress the value of study and that the superior results 
achieved are due in part to these factors” rather than to any intrinsic 
advantage in the plan itself. 

Piper’s study and those of Good emphasize the fact that study 
procedures merit careful consideration. Pupils must be taught to 
recognize the purpose of studying on a given occasion and to adopt 
those attitudes and habits which are most economical and effective 
in the particular case. 

The second type of investigations concerning work-type reading 
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deals with the kinds of study problems which elementary-school 
children encounter and the habits adopted by elementary-school 
and high-school pupils in study situations. Moore (35) reported the 
results of an analysis of study questions found in six textbooks in 
each of three subjects, namely, reading, history, and geography. 
The grades concerned were the fourth, fifth, and sixth. The results 
showed that a very wide variety of study questions are provided, 
ranging from the very simplest to the most complex. Important 
types are also omitted. The author concluded that, if different men- 
tal processes are involved in meeting various study situations suc- 
cessfully, teachers face the obligation of developing many different 
abilities through the use of appropriate study procedures. 

In a study by Yoakum (55) of what children say they do when 
they study, it was found that they are conscious of a very limited 
number of study procedures, such as ‘“‘read the lesson over’’ or “‘read 
each topic separately until understood.” On the other hand, Taylor 
(48) found that superior high-school pupils have developed tech- 
niques of study of which they are conscious that are varied and 
adapted to specific purposes of reading. This is in harmony with 
natural expectation and indicates a rapid maturing and refining of 
study habits in the upper grades and in the high school. Taylor’s 
study showed also that superior high-school pupils profit from train- 
ing in habits of work and from skilful direction in study situations 
the same as do their less fortunate classmates. 

The third type of investigation in work-type reading is repre- 
sented by the work of McClure (33), who made an analysis of the 
reading skills required in interpreting arithmetic problems. He con- 
cluded that two types of skills are necessary, namely, “‘the general 
reading skills” involved in practically all types of reading and, in 
addition, “highly specialized skills peculiar to the subject.” The 
latter include (1) reading first for content and later for the number 
facts, (2) interpreting words and phrases peculiar to the subject, 
(3) grasping the relationships, (4) making correct judgments as to 
the processes involved, and (5) judging “‘the validity of the answer.” 
It is doubtful whether these specialized skills adequately take care 
of all the reading difficulties that arise. Nevertheless, the type of 
analysis made by McClure is very helpful. 
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RATE OF READING 


The studies made by Yoakum and Truby (56), Lowry (31), and 
Springsteed (47), which were discussed in an earlier section, all 
showed noteworthy increases in rate of reading. The increase in 
the case of the study by Yoakum and Truby is very significant in- 
asmuch as attention was concentrated primarily on comprehension. 
Lowry secured remarkable increases in rate of reading throughout 
the eight grades of the elementary school with some evidence of in- 
crease in comprehension. Springsteed made use of a series of specific 
methods, such as directing attention to the content, arousing inter- 
est, reducing vocalization, and increasing the span of recognition. 
These facts indicate that the methods usually employed in schools 
fail to develop as much as they should the habits that relate to speed 
of reading. 

INTEREST IN READING 

Wide interest continues in studies of the kinds of reading mate- 
rial which appeal most to children and adults. Smith (46) carried 
on a study in eight first-grade classes to determine the appeal which 
eight types of material make to children in this grade. “The degree 
of appeal was gauged by the children’s interest in studying the story, 
their discussions concerning it, and their desire to re-read it.”’ The 
records kept by the teacher showed the following order of prefer- 
ence: folk-tales, realistic industry, realistic nature, realistic health, 
realistic entertainment, realistic civics, nursery rhymes, and fables. 
It is interesting to note that the realistic material written purely 
for entertainment proved less interesting than the selections which 
presented information relating to industry, nature, and health. 
These results justify in part at least the tendency to include realistic 
material in books for the primary grades. 

Terman and Lima (49) secured interesting facts concerning the 
amount of reading done by children of different ages. The average 
number of books read per month was reported as follows: six to 
eight years of age, 0.0; eight to ten years, 1.5; ten to twelve years, 
2.0; twelve to fourteen years, 3.0; fourteen to sixteen years, 2.5. 
Most of the studies which have been made show an increase up to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age and then a decrease. A comparison 
of records of gifted children and of groups of unselected children 
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showed that the former read far more than did the latter and that 
they reached the maximum number of books read as early as ten or 
eleven years of age. A striking difference in the kind of reading done 
by gifted and other children is that the former read more “science, 
history, biography, travel, folk-tales, nature and animal stories, in- 
formational fiction, poetry, drama, and encyclopedias” and less 
emotional fiction and stories of adventure and mystery. The data 
secured by Terman and Lima also indicate that, on the average, 
gifted boys spend slightly more time per week in reading than do 
gifted girls. They are also more interested in books of science and 
informational fiction than are girls. 

In a study of the reading interests of unselected groups of pupils 
in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, Green (25) found that boys and girls 
read a surprisingly wide variety of books and magazines. The dif- 
ferences in the character of the material read by the children in each 
grade were more prominent than the similarities. This indicates 
that it is unwise to attempt to confine independent reading activities 
to so-called “graded” lists of books. 

In 1925 Jordan (27) carried on a questionnaire study of the in- 
terests of high-school pupils similar to his investigation of 1917-18. 
A comparison of the results of the two studies showed that the simi- 
larities in the choices of high-school pupils in different cities are more 
marked than are the differences. Local influences, however, are 
noticeable. Both investigations indicated that boys are partial to 
books of adventure and to fiction. In the later study fiction was 
relatively more popular than were books of adventure. Jordan at- 
tributes the increasing popularity of books of adventure in part at 
least “to the greater development and patronage of the moving 
picture.” Boys read less science today than formerly. The American 
Magazine has become very popular among both boys and girls and 
“has pulled toward it much of the interest that formerly went else- 
where.”’ Girls still favor fiction. It seems, however, that they grow 
out of juvenile literature somewhat earlier than they formerly did. 

Three studies have been reported which attempted to determine 
the extent to which elementary-school and high-school pupils and 
college students read on their own initiative. Lehman (29) made a 
very extensive study, at three different periods in the school year, of 
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the reading activities of almost three thousand boys and girls rang- 
ing in age from eight and one-half to twenty-two or more years. 
The records showed that those who indicated that “they had been 
reading books which they were not required to read” approximated 
80 per cent in the groups from eight and one-half to ten and one- 
half years of age and gradually decreased to 40 per cent, more or 
less, in the highest age groups studied. The findings were very simi- 
lar from season to season and for boys and girls. It is both interest- 
ing and significant that practically all studies of a similar type show 
that the percentage of pupils reading independently and the average 
‘number of books read per pupil decrease noticeably during the high- 
school period. 

In a study of the use 175 junior high school boys made of their ° 
leisure time, Forman (13) found that reading ranked relatively high 
among the activities in which they actually engaged on Saturday 
and Sunday. It did not rank so high among the things they would 
have done if they had been permitted to spend their time as they 
pleased. It is natural that this should be the case. It is significant, 
however, that reading was one of the most frequent leisure-time 
activities of these junior high school boys. 

In a study of the reading done by students in the University of 
Missouri, Severance (45) found that during a period of two weeks 
“there were 329 books borrowed by students from the general library 
for voluntary reading. Two hundred and eight of these were fiction, 
thirty-two poetry, twenty history description, eighteen biography, 
seven religion, eight drama, and thirty-four miscellaneous.” The 
523 books borrowed from the rental collection were of the modern 
popular type. Although the total number of books withdrawn was 
relatively small, Severance concluded that the selections were very 
good and deserved commendation. 


VOCABULARY STUDIES 


Evidence of a clear recognition of the importance of vocabulary 
problems in reading is found in the fact that four vocabulary studies 
were reported. Gates (15) described at length the construction of a 
reading vocabulary for the primary grades. The criteria of selection 
adopted were (x) utility for childhood, (2) frequency in children’s 
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literature, (3) utility in assisting’ the learner, (4) practical utility in 
immediate adjustment to life-conditions, (5) interest, and (6) diffi- 
culty. These criteria were applied to the first 2,500 words of the 
Thorndike word list and to 281 additional words in three other lists. 
Through the use of a carefully worked out scheme of weighting, a 
final list was prepared, which has been published in booklet form by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. Its value lies in the 
fact that various criteria were used in selecting the words of the list. 

Livingston (30) made a comparative study of the Pressey Tech- 
nical Vocabularies in Public-School Subjects and the Thorndike 
word list. The results showed that 60 per cent of the words in the 
Pressey language list, 63 per cent of the words in the geography list, 
and 66 per cent of the words in the arithmetic list are in the Thorn- 
dike list. “‘Of the 16,366 words which make up the Pressey Technical 
Vocabularies, 5,694 occur but once. The remaining 10,672 words in 
the list are made up of 3,217 different words. This means that these 
3,217 words are found on an average in 3.3 vocabularies.”’ 

Brooks (7) made a study of the technical vocabularies of five 
widely used sets of arithmetic texts. All words were omitted from 
the final list which did not appear five or more times or which ap- 
peared in less than three of the five books. The final list for the 
third grade included 237 words, which suggests that teachers of 
arithmetic in that grade must spend considerable time in developing 
appropriate meanings for words. Curtis (11) found in a study of the 
vocabularies of 630 newspaper articles of miscellaneous content that 
only 35.1 per cent of the words appeared in the Thorndike list of 
10,000 words. These words were about equally distributed through- 
out the entire list. The fact that 65 per cent of the words did not 
appear in Thorndike’s list indicates that the general reader who 
reads specialized articles in various fields must have a wide reading 
vocabulary. 

The importance of giving much attention to the development 
of clear, accurate meanings of words relating to number concepts 
and to situations in the field of mathematics is clearly emphasized 
in three studies. Gray (23) made an analysis of the content of arith- 
metic and of other school subjects to determine the words and 
phrases which are peculiar to particular subjects. Partridge (38) re- 
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ported a similar study of the number needs of children in Grades 
III-VI, inclusive. Scarf (43) studied scientific articles in popular 
magazines to determine the mathematical terms and concepts need- 
ed by the reader of such material. The vocabulary burden was 
found to be surprisingly heavy in all three studies. It follows that 
children will learn to read and interpret such materials intelligently 
only as they master the concepts belonging to mathematical terms 
and learn to think mathematically as they read. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 


Evidence of the practicability of diagnostic and remedial teach- 
ing was presented by Morrison (36), who described the steps taken 
in a St. Louis elementary school in selecting poor readers and in pro- 
viding the kinds of instruction they needed. “Although no member 
of the groups showed phenomenal progress, every pupil to whom 
remedial instruction was given improved and gave promise of be- 
coming an efficient reader.” Beeby (4) found that diagnostic and 
remedial work is not only practicable but very valuable in the Chi- 
cago school of which he is principal. The plans adopted by Morrison 
and Beeby differed noticeably. Their reports show clearly, however, 
that intelligent provision for the needs of poor readers is almost 
certain to result in improvement. 

Bowers (5) reported the results of an analysis of a case of con- 
genital word-blindness. He differentiates this case from congenital 
alexia, in which “‘the defect in the visual memory center is only a 
part of a general cerebral deterioration.” One of the interesting 
characteristics of this case was a prominent speech defect, which 
was thought to result from efforts to cover up the grosser mental 
defects. 

SPEECH DEFECTS 

Because of the intimate relation between language habits and 
many phases of reading, reference is made here to the survey of 
speech defects by Root (42) in the public elementary schools of 
South Dakota. The seven types of defects which were distinguished 
are indistinct speech, thick speech, mutism, lisping and lalling, nasal- 
ity, stuttering and stammering, and agrammatism. The percentage 
of pupils with speech defects was largest in the first grade and stead- 
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ily decreased throughout the grades. The frequency was somewhat 
greater among boys than among girls. 


READING TESTS 


Various uses of reading tests were reported. Reference is made 
here to two studies only. Goodenough (22) made a critical analysis 
of the achievement of pupils of various levels of ability in the Read- 
ing Examination of the Stanford Achievement Test. Some of the 
more important findings of this investigation are as follows: “‘Chil- 
dren of superior mental ability tend to make their highest scores on 
those reading tests which involve the larger language units. They 
are likely to make their highest educational age rating on the test of 
paragraph meaning, their lowest on the word-meaning test. With 
backward children the reverse tendency is noted.” 

Larsen (28) compared three methods of determining the reading 
difficulty of supplementary books in geography, namely, actual 
tests of rate and comprehension, comparison with the Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs, and the Pressey method of determining 
the vocabulary burden of a book. The use of the Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs proved to be far more economical than either 
of the other methods, and the results correlated very highly with 
those secured through actual measures of reading difficulty. 


PRACTICE MATERIALS 


McCall and Crabbs (32) described The Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading, a booklet of practice exercises for each grade from the 
second to the eighth, inclusive. Each test lesson has been standard- 
ized, and the grade scores appear at the bottom of each sheet. The 
use of this material provides not only desirable types of practice but 
also objective measures of the achievement of pupils. 


THE VALUE OF A TIME ANALYSIS IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF READING INSTRUCTION 


Principals and other supervisory officers have been seeking of 
late for methods which can be used by teachers in an objective evalu- 
ation of their work. Brueckner (8) reported the results of a time 
analysis of reading activities by the teachers of the first four grades 
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of seven Minneapolis schools. The following types of activities are 
listed in the order of the average number of minutes a week devoted 
to them in the first grade: oral reading, illustration and handwork, 
undirected free silent reading, pure phonetic drill to develop inde- 
pendence in word recognition, directed silent reading, oral language 
based on reading lessons during reading period, attention to needs 
of individual pupils, word drills connected with daily reading work 
for meaning and pronunciation, flash-card drills to develop silent- 
reading ability, combination of oral and silent reading, dramatiza- 
tion, formal and informal tests, use of content material during the 
reading period. Brueckner wisely pointed out the fact that such an 
analysis does not determine which activities are most important. A 
study of the results of such an analysis does, however, raise pointed 
questions concerning the validity of certain practices and may lead 
to critical evaluation, experimentation, and reform. 


ORAL VERSUS WRITTEN DIRECTIONS 


There has been much discussion concerning the advantage of 
oral directions in performance situations as compared with written 
directions. Worcester (54) gave Test 1, Form 5, of the Army Alpha 
Examinations to 220 college Freshmen. Two sections read the di- 
rections for each exercise, and two sections followed oral directions. 
The median number of exercises performed correctly by the students 
reading the directions was 8.81; by the students following oral di- 
rections, 9.47. These facts indicate that reading difficulties influence 
the scores on general mental tests. 














A CLUB EXPERIMENT IN THE AMOS HIATT 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





LOUISE JERREL 
Amos Hiatt Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 





In November, 1925, the Amos Hiatt Junior High School decided 
to conduct an experiment in club activities carried on during school 
time. We justified this experiment on the following bases: (1) that 
clubs afford opportunity for normal social relations, leading to co- 
operation and good fellowship; (2) that, based on the inherent traits 
of the adolescent period, they tend to develop transitory and per- 
manent leisure-time interests; (3) that their informal method of 
management, with student participation and teacher guidance, offers 
the possibility of character development and guidance; and (4) that 
they grow out of the curriculum and return to it to enrich it. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. In conference with the girls’ adviser, each teacher chose a club 
to sponsor. To aid the teachers in this selection, a suggestive list of 
clubs and some reading material were furnished. It was planned to 
offer varied types of clubs. 

2. A brief description of each club to be organized was placed 
in the hands of the pupils. After conferences with their home-room 
teachers, the pupils designated their first, second, and third choices 
of clubs. In spite of the fact that some of the original clubs were 
dropped and new ones created to meet the demands of the pupils, 
the limited equipment and the limited number of teacher sponsors 
made it necessary to place some pupils in clubs of their second or 
third choice. 

3. The VII B class formed one club called, ‘The VII B Citizen- 
ship Club.” All the other pupils in the school belonged to clubs or 
spent the club hour in a special study hall. This study hall has never 
had more than thirty members. Roll was taken in all clubs, and 
attendance was required. 


§1I 
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4. The clubs met once a week during the last hour. Periods were 
omitted in rotation to allow for this free hour. The last period was 
selected in order to enable club excursions to use after-school time 
if desired. 

5. The pupils were allowed to make a new choice of clubs at the 
beginning of the second semester. 

6. The pupils were allowed to remain in the same clubs if they 
so desired. Some clubs were dropped and others added at this time. 

7. The following clubs continued throughout the year: 


Art Needlework I Folk Dance Club 

Art Needlework IT Foresters’ Club 

Arts and Crafts Club Girl Scouts 

Ask Me Guide Club Girls’ Glee Club 

Band Home Economics Club 
Blue Print Club Home Repair Club 

Book Lovers I Inventors’ Club 

Book Lovers II Junior Audubon Club 

Boy Scouts Junior Office Practice Club 
Boys’ Glee Club Library Club 

Camp Cookery Newswriters’ Club 
Commercial Advertising Club Pyramid and Tumbling Club 
Debating Club Radio Club 

Dramatic Club I VII B Citizenship Club 
Dramatic Club II Study. Hall 

Dramatic Club III Travel Club 

First Aid Club 


EVALUATION OF THE CLUB EXPERIMENT 


In an effort to evaluate the present clubs and to secure sugges- 
tions for the improvement of future clubs, two questionnaires, one 
for teachers as club sponsors and the other for pupils or club mem- 
bers, were prepared near the close of the school year. The inade- 
quacy of the questionnaire method was realized, but the values 
which clubs foster are so nebulous that it seemed impossible to devise 
an accurate method of measuring their development in our club ex- 
perience of one year. Expressions of opinion from both teachers and 
pupils could be obtained, however, and would, at least, partly reflect 
the success of the experiment. Consequently, it was decided to word 
the questionnaires in such a way that the reactions of the club mem- 
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bers and the club sponsors to the values usually claimed for clubs 
would be secured. 

The replies to the questionnaire given to the pupils are shown in 
Table I. The questionnaire was given to all pupils except those in 
the VII B Citizenship Club. The pupils were also asked to suggest 
new clubs which they would like to see organized the next year. The 
following clubs were mentioned: Bible Club, Cabinet-Makers’ Club, 
Electrical Club, Mechanics’ Club, Science Club, Spelling Club, 
Woodcraft Club, various kinds of athletic and “hiking” clubs, and 
others. 











TABLE I 
REPLIES MADE TO QUESTIONNAIRE BY PUPILS 
Number of | Number of 
Pupil: Pupils 
1. Ha to pa enjoyed the clubs more than your classes?...... 766 82 
2. Would you like to have the clubs continue next year?..... 818 34 
3. Have you made some new — eiscwlsaedia eke sn nes 821 51 
4. Have you had some good times?..............eeeeeeees 816 45 
5. Have you learned anything ai has helped you in your 
BETOR NOIRE 2k so kicks bas Dace salemaimnsiate ebistis 8% 655 201 
6. Have you learned how to work better with other pu aly 749 49 
7. Have you done anything in school that you would li 
continue outside of school?...............eeeceeeceeees 656 159 
8. Have you managed any of the club activities?........... 433 390 











The pupils named the clubs then offered which they would choose 
for the following year. Some estimate of the appeal of the individual 
clubs was thus gained. The musical organizations, Girl Scouts, Dra- 
matic Club, Camp Cookery, Foresters’ Club, Ask Me Guide Club, 
Home Economics Club, Boy Scouts, and the Commercial Adver- 
tising Club were the most desired by the pupils. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that junior high school pupils enjoy “active” clubs. 

Obviously, in the opinion of the pupils, the clubs were both 
profitable and enjoyable. 

’ Table II shows the replies of thirty-five teachers to a question- 
naire which they were asked to answer. The teachers were also re- 
quested to “check the plan which will best meet the needs of 
this school next year.’’ Seven teachers checked “voluntary club 
organizations, meeting after school”; twenty-seven checked “ 
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proved form of present plan—clubs for all, meeting on school time, 
one hour a week’’; one teacher indicated another plan, namely, 
“clubs every two weeks.” In stating the weak points of their own 
clubs, the strong points of their own clubs, and specific suggestions 


TABLE II 
REPLIES MADE TO QUESTIONNAIRE BY TEACHERS 





Number of 
Teachers 
Answering 





. From the point of view of the pupils, have the clubs been 
— with sufficient success this year to justify the use 
one hour a week of school time? 21* 
. Has your club been valuable to you as a sponsor? 19 
. Instead of clubs, would you prefer finding and meet. 
courses, taught one hour a week on school time? 4t 
. In your opinion, what values has the average pupil received 
from his club? 
a) Has he found or poten ("e a leisure-time interest? 
b) Has he explored several lines of possible interest or dis- 
interest? 
c) Has he developed initiative? 
d) Has he developed a 7 ol 
e) Has he developed lead ? 
f) Has he developed intelligent obedience to authority?.. 
g) a he developed a spirit of co-operation? 
i) Has his regular school work been enriched? 
#) Has he made more friends? 
j) Has he had some social good times? 


0 CNNWNATS Of co 











* Five of these teachers qualified their answers. 
t Three of these teachers qualified their answers. 


for the improvement of the club plan as organized, the teachers men- 
tioned the following most frequently: 


1. Weak points of the teachers’ own clubs 
a) Heterogeneity 
b) Too many pupils in each club 
c) Failure of a few pupils to work 
d) Lack of time to accomplish work 
e) Lack of definite plan 

. Strong points of the teachers’ own clubs 

a) Feeling of unity and loyalty among members 
b) Enthusiasm with which most members took part 
¢) Pupils taught how to make use of spare time 
d) Training in public appearance 
e) Gain in individual self-control 
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f) Development of leadership and initiative 
g) Team work—spirit of co-operation 
h) Improvement in courtesy and attention 
i) Field trips 
. Specific suggestions for the improvement of the club plan 
a) More study halls for undesirable club members 
b) Tryouts for no clubs 
c) Tryouts for more clubs 
d) All first choices granted—no pupils in clubs of second or third choice 
e) Club meetings every two weeks 
f) More time for clubs 
g) Better provision for club equipment 
h) Fewer pupils in each club 


COMMENTS ON THE RESULTS OF THE TEACHERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE 


While the data supplied by the teachers speak for themselves, 
a few comments may be made. 

1. It is evident that the teachers were not so much in favor of 
the clubs as were the pupils. However, twenty-one of thirty teachers 
felt that the clubs were successful enough to warrant one hour a 
week of school time. 

2. Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the organization of our club 
activities was due to the fact that most of the teachers were inexperi- 
enced in club management. In addition, the organization of clubs 
meant work and responsibility added to their already full programs. 
Therefore, it was particularly gratifying to note that nineteen teach- 
ers felt that the clubs had been valuable to them as sponsors. Some 
interesting comments were made in answer to this question. One 
teacher said that she enjoyed the experience of “managing boys when 
there was no real ‘club of discipline’ to wield.’’ Others said that the 
clubs developed their own lines of work, that they came to know 
the boys and girls better, and that it was recreation for them to get 
away from the regular routine and “play with the children.” 

3. Some of the teachers felt that the very word ‘“‘club” gave some 
of the more “difficult”’ pupils the idea that the club hour was to be 
spent in a hilarious good time, without work or responsibility. Fur- 
thermore, the classroom “rod of authority” was somewhat lacking. 
Therefore, it was suggested that, by calling the clubs “finding and 
broadening” or “exploratory” courses and managing them as sub- 
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jects of study—with pupil leadership, of course—the organizations 
might become more efficient. Evidently, most teachers prefer the 
freedom of clubs, although this question in the questionnaire was 
ambiguous and may have been misunderstood. 

4. The majority of the teachers very much prefer clubs for all 
pupils, meeting on school time, to the old form of voluntary clubs 
meeting after school. 

5. It is, of course, impossible to measure objectively the values 
which pupils receive from clubs. Furthermore, the values to which 
we hope clubs contribute—the development of leadership, co-opera- 
tion, leisure-time interests, and others—should be created in the 
many other phases of school life as well. Thus, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the actual share which the clubs have had in the development 
of these values in the Amos Hiatt Junior High School. However, 
the opinions of the teachers with regard to the outcomes for pupils 
may be of worth. It is interesting to note that, in answering similar 
questions, the pupils were somewhat more certain of their own 
growth than were their teachers. 

6. The weak points of the clubs as mentioned by the teachers 
should be considered. The heterogeneous character of the club mem- 
bership may be changed in part by offering one series of clubs to the 
VII A, VIII B, and VIII A classes and another series to the IX B 
and IX A classes. However, we believe that the democratizing ex- 
perience of a not too heterogeneous group is one of the advantages 
of club membership. Especially is this true in a school where ability 
classification is used for all other groupings. With practically all the 
pupils desiring club membership and with a limited number of teach- 
ers to sponsor the clubs, it will be impossible to make the clubs much 
smaller. Perhaps further equalization of size may be accomplished, 
however. The character of the pupil population makes organizations 
depending on co-operation among the members especially challeng- 
ing for the teachers. However, there is in the informal management 
of clubs an opportunity to reach some of the pupils who are difficult 
to approach in more formal class work. 

7. The strong points of the clubs as mentioned by the teachers 
do not need comment except to note that they are much more 
numerous than the weak points. 
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8. Some of the suggestions for the improvement of the clubs will 
“be helpful. It will be possible, no doubt, to make some better ar- 
rangement for the care of undesirable club members. Suitable equip- 
ment can be provided. The tryout plan for musical and dramatic 
organizations can be more satisfactorily managed. At present, it will 
be impossible to give all the pupils their first choice of clubs. How- 
ever, it is hoped that, by setting aside a time when the pupils can 
actually go to a club and enrol until it is full and then voluntarily 
pass to second-choice clubs, a better spirit toward the second- and 
third-choice clubs may be encouraged. 


CONCLUSION 


The 1925-26 club experience at the Amos Hiatt Junior High 
School seemed to warrant the continuation and further development 
of club activities. Some of the changes suggested were adopted in the 
autumn of 1926, but the general plan remained the same. We are 
hoping for increased skill in club management during this second 
year of club organizations. 
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THE LAW GOVERNING SCHOOL-BOARD 
PROCEDURE AND RECORDS. III 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


NECESSITY OF KEEPING RECORDS 


While boards of education should keep records of their proceed- 
ings, it is not necessary that they do so in the absence of a statute to 
that effect.t It has been held, for example, that failure to keep a for- 
mal record of a board meeting at which a pupil was expelled will not 
render the action void.? In Indiana an order of a township trustee 
discontinuing a school was held valid although the trustee failed to 
record the order at the proper time. Even where a statute requires 
a record of all orders and proceedings, a board rule excluding chil- 
dren under seven years of age unless they enter school within four 
weeks after the opening of the fall term is not void because not en- 
tered upon the minutes.‘ In the case of Russell v. Lynnfield,5 it was 
said: ‘The school committee are required to have general charge 
and superintendence of all the public schools in the town, and to 
keep a record of their votes, orders, and proceedings, but this does 
not imply that all rules and orders required for the discipline and 
good conduct of the schools shall be matter of record.” Nor may a 
contract entered into with a school board be repudiated merely be- 

t Tufts v. State, 119 Ind. 232, 21 N.E. 892; Smith v. Johnson, 105 Neb. 61, 178 N.W. 
835, 12 A.L.R. 231; Bellmeyer v. Independent District of Marshalltown, 44 Iowa 564; 
State v. Cahill, 131 Towa 155, 105 N.W. 691; Note: 12 A.L.R. 235. In the case of United 
States Bank v. Dandridge, 12 Wheat. 63, it was said: “We do not admit, as a general 
proposition, that the acts of a corporation, although in all other respects rightly trans- 
acted, are invalid, merely from the omission to have them reduced to writing, unless the 


statute creating it makes such writing indispensable as evidence, or to give them an 
obligatory force.” 


2 Smith v. Johnson, 105 Neb. 61, 178 N.W. 835, 12 A.L.R. 231. 
3 Tufts v. State, 119 Ind. 232, 21 N.E. 892. 
4 Alvord v. Chester, 180 Mass. 20, 61 N.E. 263. 
5 Russell v. Lynnfield, 116 Mass. 365. 
518 
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cause no record of the transaction was kept;? this is true even though 
the statutes require the clerk to keep minutes of each meeting.’ 


SUFFICIENCY OF RECORDS 


As a rule, it is not necessary that the minutes of school-board 
meetings be formal or technical. As was said in the case of Kinney 
v. Howard, “too strict rules should not be adopted with reference to 
records of the proceedings of school boards. They are usually kept 
by persons not versed in the law and are generally quite informal in 
character. If they show the action in fact taken, although not con- 
veniently or formally expressed, they should be held sufficient.” Sim- 
ilarly, the Supreme Court of Nebraska has said with reference to a 
resolution authorizing the purchase of a schoolhouse site: ‘The rec- 
ords and proceedings of school district meetings are not to be given 
a narrow and technical construction but should be construed in 
such a manner as to give effect to the manifest intention of the vot- 
ers, if the same can be obtained from the record.’’5 Where, for 
instance, a clerk made a minute on a piece of paper but failed to 
transcribe it into the record book because of sickness, the court held 
the minute was sufficient to indicate the action taken.° Sufficient, 
too, is a record kept on sheets of paper clipped or pinned into the 
record book.’ Even where a statute made it the duty of the secre- 
tary of the district to record all the proceedings of the board and of 
district meetings in separate books kept for that purpose, records 
kept on half-sheets and quarter-sheets of paper not bound in book 
form were held to be sufficient. The court was unwilling to declare 
void all the proceedings of the district because the statute had not 
been technically followed. It preferred to regard the statute as 
directory.® 

3 School Directors v. McBride, 22 Pa. St. 215. 

2 Decker v. School District No. 2, 101 Mo. App. 115, 74 S.W. 390. 

3 Note: 12 A.L.R. 235. 

4 Kinney v. Howard, 133 Iowa 94, 110 N.W. 282. 

5 Quisenberry v. School District No. 6, 75 Neb. 47, 105 N.W. 982. 

6 Foreman v. School District No. 25, 81 Ore. 587, 159 Pac. 1155. 

7 Trustees of Slaughterville Graded School District v. Brooks, 163 Ky. 200, 173 S.W. 
305. 

8 Higgins v. Reed, 8 Iowa 298, 74 Am. Dec. 305. 
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As a general rule, statutes requiring that school-board records 
show the “ayes” and “‘nays” are mandatory, and a statement that 
a measure was carried unanimously will not suffice.! There are two 
reasons why the letter of such legislation is enforced. It is the evi- 
dent policy of the state that the records show how each individual 
member of the board voted so that the public may know where to 
place responsibility. A record showing a unanimous vote does not 
indicate which members were present at the time the vote was taken. 
Moreover, where it is merely recorded that a measure was unani- 
mously adopted, there is no way to ascertain whether a quorum was 
present at the time. To illustrate, a Kentucky statute provided that 
boards of education could enter into contracts only with the consent 
of a majority of the members elected and that the “yeas” and 
“nays” be entered upon the record. In holding that a minute which 
stipulated that a certain contract had been entered into by a unani- 
mous vote was not sufficient, the court said: 

It is true that the minute shows that at the opening of the board there were 
present a sufficient number of the members to constitute a quorum, and, if they 
unanimously voted in favor of the acceptance of the bank’s proposition, the 
requirements of the statute would be substantially complied with. But it does 
not follow that, because there was a statutory quorum at the opening of the 
board, all these members remained until the proposition of the bank came up 
for acceptance or rejection. Common experience teaches that the contrary is 
usually true. The members of deliberative bodies come and go, and often, when 
there is not a call for the “yeas and nays,” business is transacted with less than 
a quorum - 


It has been held, however, that, where the record shows that all 
the members of the board were present and all voted affirmatively, 
the “ayes” and “nays” were effectively recorded.? So, too, it has 
been held that the ‘ayes’ and “nays” were not required by a statute 
which provided that “each motion, with the name of the person 


t Board of Education v. Newport National Bank, 121 Ky. 775, 90 S.W. 569; Strathern 
v. Gilmore, 184 Pa. 265, 39 Atl. 83; Board of Education v. Best, 52 Ohio St. 138, 27 L.R.A. 
77, 39 N.E. 694; Steckert v. City of East Saginaw, 22 Mich. 104; Cutler v. Town of Russell- 
ville, 40 Ark. 105; Town of Olin v. Meyers, 55 Iowa 209, 7 N.W. 509; Morrison v. City of 
Lawrence, 98 Mass. 219; 19 R.C.L. 889. 

2 Board of Education v. Newport National Bank, 121 Ky. 775, 90 S.W. 569. 

3 Burke v. Wilkes-Barre, 28 Pa. Super. Ct. 16; Tobin v. Morgan, 70 Pa. 229; Genesce 
Township v. McDonald, 98 Pa. St. 444. 
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making it and the vote thereon, shall be entered on the record.” A 
minute which merely stated, “Motion carried,” was deemed suffi- 
cient." 
CONCLUSIVENESS OF RECORDS 

Ordinarily, the official records of a public corporation are prima 
facie evidence of the action taken by that corporation. Such a body 
speaks through its records.? Few of the rules of evidence are more 
commonly accepted or have a wider application than that which de- 
clares that parol or extrinsic evidence is inadmissible to contradict, 
vary, or subtract from the official records of a public body, such as 
a board of education.’ If incorrect minutes are kept, the remedy 
lies in having them corrected at that or some subsequent meeting.‘ 
In the case of Cowley v. School District No. 3,5 a teacher claimed that 
she had been employed by the board at a legal meeting and sought 
to prove it by the testimony of a majority of the members of the 
board. The official record of the proceedings of the meeting stated 
that “the application of Miss Cowley for the next term of school 
was presented by Mr. Wilson,.but no action was taken.”’ The court 
rejected such testimony as Miss Cowley was able to present on the 
ground that it would contradict the official records. The same prin- 
ciple of law is well illustrated by an old case in Massachusetts.® 
The district clerk was authorized by the district, as the records 


t Edwards v. Matthews, 100 Ohio St. 487, 127 N.E. 462. 

2 Lawrence v. Trainer, 136 Ill. 474, 27 N.E. 197; Bartlett v. Kinsley, 15 Conn. 327. 

3 Everts v. District Township of Rose Grove, 77 Iowa 37, 14 Am. St, Rep. 264, 41 
N.W. 478; Cowley v. School District No. 3, 130 Mich. 634, 90 N.W. 680; Howland v. 
Prentice, 143 Mich. 347, 106 N.W. 1105; School District in Stoughton v. Atherton, 12 
Metc. (Mass.) 105; Mayhew v. District of Gay Head, 13 Allen (Mass.) 129; Cameron v. 
School District No. 2, 42 Vt. 507; Bartlett v. Kinsley, 15 Conn 327; Common School Dis- 
trict No. 50 v. Fishback, 20 Ky. L. 1198, 49 S.W. 29; Brooks v. Franconia School District, 
73 N.H. 263, 61 Atl. 127; Toye v. Exeter Borough School District, 225 Pa. St. 236, 74 Atl. 
60; Eddy v. Wilson, 43 Vt. 362; Vaughn v. School District No. 31, 27 Ore. 57, 39 Pac. 
393; Moor v. Newfield, 4 Me. 44; 22 C.J. 1085; 10 R.C.L. 1028. Note: 50 L.R.A. (N.S.) 
99; 12 A.L.R. 235. But see State v. Van Winkle, 25 N.J.L. 73. 

4 Everts v. District Township of Rose Grove, 77 Towa 37, 14 Am. St. Rep. 264, 41 
N.W. 478. An interested party may bring action for a writ of mandamus to require the 
proper official to correct the minutes in conformity with the truth. Farrell v. King, 41 
Conn. 448. 

5 Cowley v. School District No. 3, 130 Mich. 634, 90 N.W. 680. 

6 School District in Stoughton v. Atherton, 12 Metc. (Mass.) 105. 
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showed, to call the annual meetings. He called a special meeting, 
and the action taken thereat was later questioned in the courts. 
The court rejected evidence to establish the fact that the clerk had 
been authorized to call all district meetings. Such evidence, it was 
said, would be a direct contradiction of the record. A similar con- 
clusion was reached by the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 
when it stated: “The intention of a corporation can only be learned 
by the language of its recorded acts; and neither the private views nor 
the public declarations of individual members of such corporations 
are, for this purpose, to be inquired after.’* In Michigan a statute 
provided for the election of a county commissioner of schools by a ma- 
jority of the members of the board of supervisors present at a meet- 
ing held for that purpose. One candidate for the office received nine 
votes and another ten. The election was contested in the courts, 
and parol evidence was offered to prove that there were more than 
nineteen members of the board present and that some of them failed 
to vote. The court rejected the evidence, taking the position that 
the number of ballots cast should be taken to indicate the lawful 
number of voters present. Those who do not vote are presumed to 
be absent, and anyone desiring to raise a question as to whether he 
is present should have the matter entered upon the record.” 

The rule of law, however, which excludes parol or extrinsic evi- 
dence to vary or change official records is subject to a degree of flexi- 
bility and a considerable number of exceptions. It will not be taken 
to mean that the minutes of a board of education may not be supple- 
mented or explained by parol evidence where such minutes are indefi- 
nite or obscure in meaning.’ A good example of how far the courts 
will go in permitting the introduction of oral evidence to clear up an 
ambiguous record is the case of Westerman v. Cleland.4 The minutes 
of a county board of education read: “July 3rd, Ukiah High School. 
Principal, P. B. Westerman, $1,500.” Westerman acted as principal 
for nine months and was paid $150 a month, and then the school 


t Bartlett v. Kinsley, 15 Conn. 327. 

2 Howland v. Prentice, 143 Mich. 347, 106 N.W. 1105. 

3 Tucker v. McKay, 131 Mo. App. 728, 111 S.W. 867; Westerman v. Cleland, 12 Cal. 
App. 63, 106 Pac. 606; Gaston v. Lamkin, 115 Mo. 20, 21 S.W. 1100; School District 
No. 2 v. Clark, 90 Mich. 435, 51 N.W. 529; Gearhart v. Dixon, 1 Pa. St. 224. 

4 Westerman v. Cleland, 12 Cal. App. 63, 106 Pac. 606. 
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was closed. He brought suit to recover an additional $150. The 
court permitted the board of education to introduce evidence to 
show that it had not employed Westerman for a term of ten months 
nor at a salary of $150 a month for the time taught. The court 
pointed out: 


If the minute entry of July 3, 1906, had stated what is claimed in the com- 
plaint—that plaintiff was employed for one year, to be paid $1,500 for the year 
—the question raised by appellant that the minute could not be impeached or 
contradicted might be considered. The minute entry, however, fails to import 
on its face such a contract as is claimed for it, or, indeed, any contract at all, 
and it was competent for defendant to show what the contract was, not as con- 
trary to the minutes, but as explanatory thereof. 


To the same effect was the opinion of the court in the case of 
Tucker v. McKay." The records of the district meeting read: “It 
was voted to move the schoolhouse; carried.” In admitting oral 
testimony to show more in detail what took place, the court said: 


The record should have shown how the vote was taken, and the number of 
votes cast for and against removal; but the fact that the clerk of the meeting 
failed to make as full a record as he should have made, when what he made was 
accurate and states the result of the election, should not be given the effect to 
defeat the will of the majority voting at the election, and we think it was com- 
petent to prove by oral testimony what actually took place at the meeting and 
to show that the record of the result of the election made by the clerk was cor- 
rect. Such minutes are evidence, but they are not conclusive, and may, in a 
proper case be aided or contradicted by parol evidence.? 


Parol or extrinsic evidence is admissible to supply omissions in 
the records of a board of education. Action taken at a lawful 


* Tucker v. McKay, 131 Mo. App. 728, 111 S.W. 867. 


2 This is one of the few cases where a court intimates that unambiguous records 
may be contradicted by parol evidence. Note, however, that this case does not involve 
the contradiction of records. See, also, State v. Dugan, 19 S.W. 195. 


3 Decker v. School District No. 2, 101 Mo. App. 115, 74 S.W. 390; Brown v. City of 
Webster City, 115 Iowa 511, 88 N.W. 1070; Bigelow v. Perth Amboy, 25 N.J.L. 297; Kin- 
ney v. Howard, 133 Iowa 94, 110 N.W. 282; Barilett v. Board of Education, 59 Ill. 364; 
Morgan v. Wilfley, 71 Iowa 212, 32 N.W. 265; Walker v. Edmonds, 197 Pa. St. 645, 47 
Atl. 867; German Insurance Company v. Independent School District of Milford, 80 Fed. 
366; Athearn v. Independent District of Millersburg, 33 Iowa 105; Pollard v. School Dis- 
trict No. 9, 65 Ill. App. 104; Page v. Board of Education, 59 Mo. 264; School District No. 1 
v. Union School District No. 1, 81 Mich. 339, 45 N.W. 993; Roland v. Reading School Dis- 
trict, 161 Pa. 102, 28 Atl. 995; Tucker v. McKay, 131 Mo. App. 728, 111 S.W. 867; Bell- 
meyer v. Independent District of Marshalltown, 44 Towa 564; Jackson v. School Directors, 
232 Ill. App. 102; 22 C.J. 1014. Note: 74 Am. Dec. 310. 
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meeting will not be rendered void because of failure to make a record 
of it. This is especially true where rights accrue to third parties 
as a result of board action. If this were not the case, such corpora- 
tions as cities or school districts might escape liability upon their 
contracts simply through failure to make a record of them.’ A case 
in point is that of German Insurance Company v. Independent School 
District of Milford? A school board authorized its president to insure 
the school buildings, but the clerk failed to make any record of the 
action. Later it was claimed that the president acted without au- 
thority, and the records of the board were offered as evidence. In 
holding that the facts as to what actually occurred at the meeting 
in question might be established by the testimony of those present, 
the court used the following language. 


This action of the board was part of the business at the meeting and should 
have been recorded. But it was the vote of the directors which gave authority 
to the president to act on behalf of the district, and the negligence of the clerk 
in failing to record the action of the board could not nullify that action. Had 
the clerk made the record, it would have been competent evidence, and the best 
evidence, of the action of the board. But, as he failed to make such record, the 
fact could be proved by the persons present. 


So, too, it has been held that action taken by a school board in 
employing a teacher may be established by parol evidence in the 
absence of any record.3 In the case of Bartlett v. Board of Education,‘ 
the Supreme Court of Illinois permitted the fact to be established 
that a board of education had approved the bond of its treasurer al- 
though the matter was not mentioned in the minutes. A contract 
between a school board and an attorney has been sustained in the 
absence of any official record of the transaction.’ Where the minutes 
of a district meeting showed that a certain motion had been adopted 
but did not show what motion, the court permitted parol evidence 
to establish the fact that the building of a new schoolhouse had been 
authorized.® That parol evidence is admissible to supply omissions 

t Brown v. City of Webster City, 115 Iowa 511, 88 N.W. 1070. 

2 German Insurance Company v. Independent School District of Milford, 80 Fed. 366. 

3 School Directors v. Kimmel, 31 Ill. App. 537; Pollard v. School District No. 9, 65 
Ill. App. 104. 

4 Bartlett v. Board of Education, 59 Ill. 364. 

5 Page v. Board of Education, 59 Mo. 264. 

6 Morgan v. Wilfley, 71 Iowa 212, 32 N.W. 265. 
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in the records of school boards seems to be a common and widely 
accepted principle of law. 

The rule as thus broadly stated, however, is subject to certain 
modifications. Where the statutes require that the acts and pro- 
ceedings of school boards appear of record, in some jurisdictions 
parol evidence is inadmissible to supply omissions, for the record is 
the only evidence.* In the case of Kane v. School District of Cal- 
houn,? it was said, for example, “The rule seems to be that, if the 
statute creating the corporation and providing for its proceedings 
shall require such proceedings to be preserved in a record kept for 
that purpose, then such record is the only proper evidence of such 
proceedings.”’ An opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of Maine 
in 1854 states: “School districts are required by law to keep a record 
of their proceedings by a sworn clerk. Such proceedings can there- 
fore be proved only by the record, or a copy thereof, properly au- 
thenticated. The parol evidence offered was consequently properly 
rejected.’’s 

In other jurisdictions the mere fact that a statute requires that 
records of acts and proceedings be kept will not preclude the intro- 
duction of parol or extrinsic evidence to supply omissions. Undoubt- 
edly, the better principle of law is that parol or extrinsic evidence 
may be introduced to supply omissions in official records unless the 
statutes expressly provide that the records be the only and exclusive 
evidence of board action.’ In the case of School Directors v. Kimmel,$ 
for example, a statute provided that the school directors should ap- 
point a clerk who should keep a “record of all official acts of the board 
in a well-bound volume.” Nevertheless, the court ruled: 

The statute does not make the record kept by the clerk the only evidence of 
the action of the directors, and, unless the law expressly and imperatively re- 


t Jordan v. School District No. 3, 38 Me. 164; Sherwin v. Bugbee, 17 Vt. 337; Brous- 
sard v. Verret, 43 La. Ann. 929, 9 So. 905; Mayhew v. District of Gay Head, 13 Allen 
(Mass.) 129; 22 C.J. 1014. Note: 50 L.R.A. (N.S.) 105. 

2 Kane v. School District of Calhoun, 48 Mo. App. 408. See, however, Decker v. School 
District No. 2, 101 Mo. App. 115, 74 S.W. 390. 

3 Jordan v. School District No. 3, 38 Me. 164. 

4 Tucker v. McKay, 131 Mo. App. 728, 111 S.W. 867; School Directors v. Kimmel, 
31 Ill. App. 537; Calahan v. Mayor of the City of New York, 54 N.Y.S. 279; People ex 
rel. Brockamp v. Lemmon, 256 Ill. 631, 100 N.E. 200; Jackson v. School Directors, 232 Ill. 
App. 102; State ex rel. White v. Scott, 171 Ind. 349, 86 N.E. 409. Note: 74 Am. Dec. 310. 

5 School Directors v. Kimmel, 31 Ill. App. 537. 
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quires all matters to appear of record, and makes the record the only evidence, 
parol proof is admissible to prove things omitted to be stated on the record. 
Dillon on Municipal Corporations, sec. 237. While a corporation can only enter 
into a contract at a regular or special session of the board of directors, it does 
not follow that only the record of the proceedings kept by the clerk can be used 
as evidence to prove that a contract was entered into. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has said: 


It has been a rule in this state for more than fifty years that a record is but 
the evidence of the act recorded. The fact ordinarily exists independent of the 
record, and, when there is no provision that it shall be provable only by the rec- 
ord, the same, upon failure of the record, may be established by parol. So in 
this case, if there had been no record at all, the want of it would not have invali- 
dated the election, but the same might have been proved by parol evidence." 


AMENDMENT OF RECORDS 


A school board may amend its records so as to make them speak 
the truth.? As was said by the Appellate Court of Illinois: 


If the record truthfully states the facts and all of the facts, then by this rec- 
ord the official acts of the board are to be determined. If the record does not 
state any of the facts, or does not cite all of the facts, a different rule applies. 
The statute does not make the record kept by the clerk the only evidence of the 
action of the board. If the record does not correctly state the facts, the directors 
have the right to amend the record to make it correctly show all of the proceed- 

This is the limit of the power of the bbard to amend their records. 
The board is without authority to amend their records to suit their pleasure, or 
convenience, or to set up a state of facts which never existed. If the record truth- 
fully shows an employment and that a contract was entered into, the board is 
without authority to amend the record so as to show that no contract in fact 
was entered into. After an amendment, if there is any omission and the record 
does not show all the facts, parol evidence is admissible to show the omission. 


It has been held, moreover, that a board of education may amend 
its minutes even though there has been a change in its personnel. In 


t State ex rel. White v. Scott, 171 Ind. 349, 86 N.E. 409. 


2 State v. Hackmann, 277 Mo. 56, 209 S.W. 92; Beauchamp v. Consolidated School 
District No. 4, 297 Mo. 64, 247 S.W. 1004; Calahan v. Mayor of the City of New York, 
54 N.Y.S. 279; Board of Education v. Trustees of Schools of Township No. 42, 174 Ill. 
510, 51 N.E. 656; Jackson v. School Directors, 232 Ill. App. 102; Kent v. School District 
No. 28, 106 Okla. 30, 233 Pac. 431; Harris v. Canaan School District, 28 N.H. 58. 


3 Jackson v. School Directors, 232 Ill. App. 102. But compare Barber v. Wilhelm, 
7 Pa. Co. Ct. 214. 
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an Illinois case,’ a school board took action with respect to changing 
_ district boundaries, but the clerk did not accurately record the pro- 
ceedings. Twice thereafter the minutes were amended, once after a 
change in the personnel of the board. The court sustained the 
amendment on the ground that authority to make it depended not 
on the personal recollection of the individual members but on the 
knowledge of the clerk as to what actually happened. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the authority of 
a clerk of a school board, or other officer whose duty it is to keep a 
record of the proceedings, to amend the minutes on his own initia- 
tive and without any special authorization from the board. Dillon 
says that he doubts the authority of a town clerk to amend on his 
own motion records that have been approved by the council.? So far 
as school corporations are concerned, the weight of authority seems 
clearly to be that the recording officer may amend records so as to 
make them speak the truth with or without authorization of the 
board itself.s In discussing this matter, the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri said : 

While the counsel for neither party have cited any case in this state where 
the precise point here presented has been decided, namely, that the clerk has or 
has not the authority under the law to make the amendment, and thereby make 
the record speak the truth, yet the text writers and the adjudged cases from 
other states are so uniform in holding the clerk has such power, it would seem 
as though the question is no longer a debatable one anywhere.‘ 


Similarly, it was said in the case of Vaughn v. School District 
No. 31:5 

We now come to the question as to whether the court had any authority to 
allow the clerk to correct the record of said district meeting. It is made the duty 


t Board of Education v. Trustees of Schools of Township No. 42, 174 Ill. 510, 51 N.E. 
656. 

2 John Forrest Dillon, Commentaries on the Law of Municipal Corporations (5th ed.), 
II, 880. 

3 State v. Hackmann, 277 Mo. 56, 209 S.W. 92; Board of Education v. Trustees of 
Schools of Township No. 42, 174 Ill. 510, 51 N.E. 656; Chamberlain v. Dover, 13 Me. 466; 
Vaughn v. School District No. 31, 27 Ore. 57, 39 Pac. 393; Harris v. School District in 
Canaan, 28 N.H. 58; Hoag v. Durfey, 1 Aik. (Vt.) 286. See, also, Chippewa Bridge Com- 
pany v. Durand, 122 Wis. 85. 

4 State v. Hackmann, 277 Mo. 56, 209 S.W. 92. 


5 Vaughn v. School District No. 31, 27 Ore. 57, 39 Pac. 393. 
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of the school clerk to record all proceedings of the board of directors and of the 
meetings of the qualified electors of the district, when properly convened, and 
such record, in a collateral proceeding, is conclusive evidence of what was done 
at any such meeting, and cannot be contradicted or varied by parol. The power 
to make and keep a record carries with it, while the said clerk is in office, either 
at that or a subsequent term, the right to amend it until such record conforms 
to the proceedings of the school board or electors; and this power of amendment 
is derived solely from the official character of the clerk and does not depend upon 
the permission of the court in which the record is offered as evidence. 


A clerk may not, however, amend his own records after his term 
of office has expired and a successor has been elected.* 

While the records of the proceedings of school boards may be 
amended so as to make them speak the truth, this cannot be done 
to the prejudice of third parties; that is, if third parties have acted 
in reliance on the truth of the record and private rights have accrued, 
the record cannot be changed,’ or, if changed, the corporation will 
be estopped from taking advantage of the amendment.’ Obviously, 
the fundamental attribute of a record is verity, and those who deal 
with a public corporation should not be required to look farther than 
the official account of its proceedings. As was said by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire: 


To permit the record to be altered or amended in accordance with the facts 
proved by the testimony of witnesses, after individuals have dealt with the town 
and invested their money, or performed labor upon the faith of the vote as 
recorded, would produce the same mischief as if no record were required. No 
one could safely engage in transactions with a town, or with its special agents, 
without first ascertaining the accuracy of the record. In attempting to do this, 
the same difficulty would be met as if there were no record.‘ 


In fact, a record not conclusive until proved to be right might be 
worse than no record at all. In many instances its only effect would 
be to mislead and confuse. 


* School District in Stoughton v. Atherton, 12 Metc. (Mass.) 105; Beck v. Board of 
Education, 76 Ohio St. 587, 81 N.E. 1180. 

2 New Haven M. and W. R. Co. v. Chatham, 42 Conn. 465; Sawyer v. Manchester 
and K. R. Co., 62 N.H. 135; California Improvement Company v. Moran, 128 Cal. 373; 
Dillon, Municipal Corporations (5th ed.), II, 880. 

3 New Haven M. and W. R. Co. v. Chatham, 42 Conn, 465. 

4 Sawyer v. Manchester and K.R. Co., 62 N.H. 135. But see Chamberlain v. Dover, 
13 Me. 466, in which the court said: “If the clerk makes an erroneous record, the town 
are not bound by it, merely because others confided in its correctness.” 





ONE WAY OF REDUCING TARDINESS 


ROLAND A. WELCH anp EMMET CORRIGAN 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


Non-attendance and tardiness are two problems in the average 
school entitled to more attention than they generally receive. Our 
school efficiency must be reduced by something like 10 per cent if 
the average attendance of all the schools in the United States is not 
more than go per cent. This is only part of the loss from absence; 
the further cost must be estimated. The loss due to tardiness is less 
tangible and can only be estimated at the present time. Perhaps it 
would be fair to say that tardiness reflects individual habits and 
characteristics as well as an attitude toward the school in general. 
While we cannot say that tardiness makes poor pupils, the records 
show that pupils who are habitually tardy generally do poor aca- 
demic work. The cause and the effect here are difficult to determine. 

One of the most important habits that a child can learn is that of 
punctuality. This is an essential virtue and is necessary for success 
in any endeavor. During the first four months of 1926 the Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, made a careful study of tardiness. 
The object of the study for the first month was primarily to gather 
data relative to tardiness. During the last three months of this peri- 
od a campaign was waged against tardiness, and the study was con- 
tinued. Throughout the study and the campaign which followed, 
the idea of punishment as a cure for tardiness was absent. Punish- 
ment has never produced a lasting influence on any group. We be- 
lieved that, to make real progress, the educational thought must be 
in the foreground. 

The Hutchins Intermediate School enrols about twenty-four 
hundred pupils. For the most part, these pupils live in the better sec- 
tion of Detroit. Before the program was set up, we gave special atten- 
tion to the possible excuses for tardiness that might be offered. We as- 
sumed that a large percentage of the excuses would be valid. While 
_ we might have “57’’ varieties of excuses, we chose four which we 
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believed at that time, and have since demonstrated, would include 
all cases if they were properly analyzed. The advantage of this type 
of classification is that some thought is necessary in diagnosing an 
excuse. Growth is quite certain to come if thought on the subject is 
aroused. The following is the classification used: (1) tardiness due 
to carelessness on the part of pupil, (2) tardiness due to pupil being 
detained by parent, (3) tardiness due to outside force over which 
pupil or parent has no control (car delay, inclement weather, etc.), 
(4) tardiness due to illness of pupil. 

For four months all the pupils entering the building late were 
directed to a room where they were interviewed. Approximately 4 
per cent of the pupils had been tardy each morning. The first morn- 
ing the excuses were checked, about ro per cent of the excuses fell 
in Classes 3 and 4. The remaining go per cent of the excuses did not 
come under our classification as the children saw them. Some of the 
excuses were as follows: (1) started late, (2) went back for some- 
thing, (3) overslept, (4) loitered, (5) went to store, (6) waited for 
friend, (7) clock slow, (8) no reason. After this type of information 
had been secured for two weeks, each tardy pupil was handed a slip 
with a blank for his name and the four excuses given. We talked 
with a few of the pupils each morning. They readily saw that many 
of the excuses were only cases of carelessness, and they were willing 
to list them as such. We also found that one-twentieth of the school 
was contributing one-half of the tardiness. In no case was a child 
asked to classify his reason for tardiness against his wishes. If he 
felt that his case could not be classified under the four headings, he 
was allowed to write his reason in a blank space provided for that 
purpose. 

A point was made, and always should be, of distinguishing be- 
tween reason and excuse for tardiness as well as absence. Children, 
like adults, often find it difficult to get to the bottom of a problem 
that demands some thought. We are all inclined to see the proximate 
or immediately preceding cause. These we viewed as excuses. The 
primary cause of the tardiness, which would of necessity come under 
one of the four headings, was termed the real reason. The children 
quickly sensed the difference, and a little thought made what they 
termed a valid excuse really a case of carelessness. The 80 per cent 
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of tardiness under the first two headings gradually yielded to educa- 
tion. This amount was, for the most part, unjustified tardiness. The 
children were very careful in placing the tardiness in Class 2. The par- 
ents who were listed as detaining their children were asked to come 
to the school or were questioned over the telephone. Perhaps the fact 
that the slips were filed by name in what appeared to be a volumi- 
nous record may have had a salutary effect in making the children re- 
alize the importance of the situation. If the weather was inclement 
or if the cars were delayed, no particular point was made of the tar- 
diness. Neither was sickness questioned, nor can it be when neither 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Pupits TARDY 
Eacu Day 








Average Number] Percentage of 
of Pupils Pupils 





96 4 
48 2 
12 0.5 











a nurse nor a doctor is available in the school. With nothing done 
other than to ask the children to classify their excuses scientifically, 
the tardiness at the end of six weeks had been reduced 50 per cent. 
During the next month lessons regarding tardiness were taken up 
in the home rooms. Plays were given in the auditorium showing the 
types of excuses offered. At the end of six weeks of work the tardi- 
ness had been reduced materially and continued to decline gradually 
for the next two months. 

Table I shows that at the end of three months tardiness had been 
reduced from 4 per cent, or ninety-six pupils, a day to 0.5 per cent, 
or twelve pupils, a day. The matter was not pushed to an extreme 
degree with the pupils. Only a record consistent with safety and 
happiness was desired. Our guiding principle was education, not 
force. 

The following is one type of mimeographed lesson used in the 


home rooms. 
TARDINESS 


Tardiness on a dark morning.—Why did we have fifty-three pupils tardy on 
Friday, March 19, and only seventy-three pupils tardy on the other four days 
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of the week? The fifty-three tardy pupils gave the following reasons, and we 
will leave it to your judgment whether they are valid excuses. 

“T got up late.” 

“Breakfast was late.” 

“The alarm did not go off.” 

“T did not hear the alarm.” 

“T was not called.” 

“T started the same time as usual” (the excuse most frequently given). 

On dark mornings it always seems earlier than it really is. Therefore, it 
would be a good plan on such a morning for every boy and girl to look at the 
clock and get the exact time of day. Then allow from five to ten minutes more 
than usual for delays that are occasioned by dark, rainy mornings. Can you 
think of any other reasons why pupils are tardy on a dark day? 

Remember the dark day! 





A NEGLECTED AGENT OF PROGRESS: 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


ORVIL F. MYERS 
State Normal College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Is there not some way in which civilization may be moved for- 
ward more rapidly? Cannot the educational system be utilized with 
greater advantage in the progressive movement toward a new 
society? 

Most of the ills of our time are ascribed either to the laxness and 
inertness of parents or to the ineffectiveness of teachers. Lay ser- 
monizers insist on heaping upon teachers and parents responsibility 
for the crime wave, the new freedom of youth, and the weakening 
influence of religion. It is fashionable today to place the blame for 
nearly everything that is wrong either upon the home or upon the 
school. In a certain sense, the criticism and the condemnation may 
be considered as directed wholly at education, for, in the last 
analysis, the training of the child, even in the home, is to be con- 
sidered a matter of education. 

Like all men and women, parents and teachers are conditioned 
by the age in which they live. This does not relieve them of their 
particular responsibility to train the new generation; it merely em- 
phasizes the fact that all our precious possessions of every kind and 
all our endeavors for progress are the individual responsibility of all 
persons without reference to parenthood or occupation. 

The solution of our problems will not be found in the enactment 
of laws by legislatures nor in the pronouncement of anathemas by 
religious bodies. Solution and advance can be secured only through 
the use of those instrumentalities most closely related to the need. 
Of the several factors to be considered in this connection, one has 
been neglected almost entirely in current discussions. Strangely 
enough, when the problem is seen in its true perspective, this neg- 
lected agent turns out to be one of the most important factors of 
progress. I refer to the normal school or the teachers’ college—to 
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those institutions of education having as their purpose the training 
of teachers for our public schools. 

When the essential nature of progress has been determined—and 
this is not a very difficult matter if we are not too philosophical 
about it—it seems a point of wisdom to think of the next move as 
that of determining all the agents for bringing our dreams to reality. 
At least the agencies most vital to the situation should be deter- 
mined and measures taken for setting them to work. In the past, 
these agencies have been variously classified as religion, politics, 
industry, education. If we accept the term “education” in its broad 
meaning, it is perhaps the most potent agent for progress available. 
The public school and the college have been given recognition for 
their services in the advancement of civilization, but the corner of 
the educational field occupied by the normal school—the institution 
behind most teachers—has received scant attention. As the institu- 
tion having the greatest part in the preparation and training of our 
public-school teachers, it occupies a position of vital importance. In 
the system of normal schools scattered throughout our nation we 
have, it seems to me, an agency for progress of almost untold re- 
sources. From these institutions go the teachers of the children of 
our land. What these teachers are our children will in some measure 
become. In these schools those who are to teach are indoctrinated 
and branded with the ideas and ideals which will color in no small 
degree the thought-life of the future citizens of our nation. They are 
to be the teachers of the new generation—a task of mighty impor- 
tance. 

One of the faults of democracy, it has been said, is that it de- 
pends too much on individual initiative and originality and not 
enough on co-operation and group movement. In a measure at least, 
this same criticism may be applied to our educational system as it 
functions with regard to the normal school. In most instances, the 
advances in education are made by individuals, that is, by heads of 
schools or by small school communities, such as the experimental 
schools attached to universities, willing to experiment in the matter 
of educating children. I have in mind here experimentation both 
with regard to subjects studied and with regard to specific practices 
or methods used in teaching. Students come to the normal school, 
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great numbers of them, from high schools which give only the essen- 
tials beyond the three R’s. They do not have a foundation on which 
to build a conception of progress. The meaning of progress, if it is 
to be had at all, must be supplied by the normal school. Too fre- 
quently their training is wholly in technique and in method, not in 
the meaning or interpretation of life. Every effort is bent on the 
arithmetic, or the history, or the grammar to be taught and the 
methods to be used in teaching. No time is spent in discussing the 
place of these studies in life or in discussing life itself. There is little 
place for general culture, very little setting forth of problems, ideals, 
and aims of life. The meaning of life and of progress is left in a haze. 
The complaint is made that in the two-year training course there is 
no time for this. The big thing, it is held, is the technique of teach- 
ing specific subject matter. 

Granting the importance of method and specific subject matter, 
one must remember that in all teaching one never teaches just sub- 
ject matter. In the very process of teaching one is also building and 
shaping ideals, attitudes, and dispositions in his pupils. There can 
be no complete divorce of methods of teaching from educational 
philosophy. Each teacher betrays in his teaching his philosophy of 
education in spite of himself, and his ideals and attitudes are ac- 
quired by the pupil often unconsciously along with the knowledge of 
arithmetic or history gained. It is within this matrix of learning that 
the seeds of progress must be sown. The student in the normal school 
must become a student of life as well as a student of educational 
methods, and, since the ideals of progress must be carried by him 
to the pupils in the public schools, the planting of these attitudes and 
dispositions must be begun early and continued throughout the 
school life of the child if we are to make progress in an adequate 
fashion. 

At this point a most serious charge may be laid at the door of 
education. Public-school education has lagged behind progress in 
other fields of life. We have been busy teaching the technique of 
teaching and have neglected the important task of teaching how to 
live. We have given detailed methods rather than a technique, and, 
as a consequence, the pupils of our public schools go out into life to 
be troubled by conflicts in social life and conflicts in science and 
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religion with no method of attack for these problems and no way of 
mediation between them. Under the present system too much time 
is required for the progress made by a few individuals or communities 
to “leak down” to the ordinary teacher and there become a part of 
the training of every child. We have become a very conservative 
people in matters educational. The old practices and beliefs have 
gained a degree of sacredness through long use and are carried on 
even after their period of usefulness has ceased. We are reluctant 
to change, even when trustworthy evidence of the values to be gained 
is presented. Besides, changes—even progressive changes—always 
cost money. ; ; 

Education is a task of the state. Many believe it to be the chief 
task of the state. Clearly, under a form of government such as we 
have, the stability of our civilization depends in a very great meas- 
ure on education. If it is to endure at all, there must be brought 
about, more and more, an education of all the people. There must be 
a new type of education also which will train for progress. Every 
child must be trained to do his part in the movement forward. If we 
are to live as a nation, the education received by our citizens must be 
something more than that which will maintain the status quo. The 
ideal of progress must be instilled in the minds of the pupils from the 
beginning of their training. This cannot be done if the ideal is not 
first in the mind of the teacher and everywhere present in her teach- 
ing. It cannot be done by teachers trained as technical experts 
alone, lacking vision and that creative “something” which marks 
them as agents of progress. It can never be done by copying the 
modern efficiency man in the business of teaching school. If the state 
is to endure, it must provide for advance; it must give its children 
the best type of instruction, not alone in arithmetic or history but in 
living. If its normal schools and teachers’ colleges send out to the 
public schools only teachers willing to be “safe” and unwilling to ven- 
ture, we must expect retrogression and not progress. 

Because the majority of the teachers in our public schools receive 
their first training in teaching in the normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, it is important that these institutions become centers of 
progress equally with the colleges and universities. If education has 
the importance we assume it has and if the public school is an im- 
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portant key to progress, then these institutions occupy a place of 
importance. They are unique centers for progress because, through 
the teachers sent from their doors, our children gain some of their 
most persistent notions of life. From these teachers we must expect 
much that is to become both the theory and the practice, as well as 
the policy, of those about to become the ruling citizens of a new 
society. We must look to the normal school not alone for the solu- 
tions of the educational problems which are professional but for the 
understanding and interpretation of our life and age which will mean 
an enrichment of life for our people in the future. Our present age 
with its many confusions must become the betier civilization of the 
new day. In the normal schools there must be found, in a measure 
at least, the elements which in the minds of pupils everywhere will 
function toward such an end. We must ask for clear thinking, open- 
ness of mind, discriminating judgment as a part of the training of 
every child if we are to have the solution of the larger problems which 
are before us in the social, economic, and religious realism. How is 
this to be brought about? 

Only a hint at the direction in which the answer is to be found 
can be given here. It lies in the greater use of the normal school as 
the center from which educational movements are to be developed, 
but the changes necessary in order to improve the situation are still 
new. The experimental attitude must become common—the method 
of the student and the teacher. This requires equipment not at 
present found in many normal schools. Certain of the major educa- 
tional ventures must still be carried on by the universities because 
of their more adequate equipment and financial advantages, but cer- 
tain ventures may be begun by the normal schools, and scientific 
conclusions may be given further testing in them. Again, instead of 
the emphasis on observation and practice teaching as the major part 
of the technical preparation of teachers, there should be a more vital 
introduction to the study of the learning processes of pupils. In- 
stead of the methods of teaching being reduced to algebraic formulas, 
it would be well to have each prospective teacher become a member 
of the various classes in the demonstration school and do exactly the 
same work the pupils are doing. It will be found that this method 
gives the prospective teachers an understanding of the difficulties in- 
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volved in learning the particular material which cannot be obtained 
in any other way. They will understand the pupils better; they will 
come to see the good qualities of the pupils and the weaker qualities 
in a clearer fashion. The prospective teacher becomes a learner 
with the pupils and takes partin their development. The initial work 
in the preparation of teachers may still be, in part, the development 
of a point of view and the giving of some practice in self-criticism 
and self-direction. Some practice may also be given in the actual 
work of teaching, but there must be no indoctrination of methods or 
devices. An examination of the methods which pupils employ in 
their work is essential. By entering the class as an actual participant, 
the prospective teacher is taught to make careful objective, analytic, 
and introspective study of her own habits of work in learning any 
specific subject matter. The prospective teacher is too frequently 
trained to meet an abstract average boy. The method of progress 
demands that the prospective teacher be taught to meet the real boy. 

There must also be built up in the prospective teacher a new 
view of education. There are those who contend that it makes no 
difference how the pupil gets his lesson; the main thing is that he 
know it when he is called upon to recite it or to write it in the exam- 
ination. To be sure, everything depends on the theory of education 
upheld. If one wants mere repetition of information, the production 
of the mirror type of mind, then the old method is satisfactory as a 
teaching technique. If the aim of education is to produce thinking 
beings, however, procedures of a different sort must be worked out. 
When Bill whittles school furniture and Susan writes poetry on the 
margin of her text, we have a demonstration of a prevailing philos- 
ophy of education where initiative is left to wither and die, the 
outlined lesson being finished and no further demands being made. 
It is a strange philosophy which would subject human beings for 
some eight to twelve years to arbitrary and dogmatic authority and 
then hope that in some mysterious fashion they would come out self- 
governing, democratic, responsible personalities. No system of edu- 
cation can be produced without a philosophy behind it, even though 
it does not often enter into the account. An attitude of mind, a dis- 
position to experiment and to take full responsibility for the adven- 
ture, a realization of the possibilities of a stimulating intellectual 
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game, and a fearless application of every principle of our modern 
scientific point of view with regard to education will be necessary if 
we are to build a progressive group of teachers for the future. 
“Opportunity to experiment insures the basis of growth.’” 

In a few normal schools an effort in. this direction is being made, 
but they are far from their full contribution. In many cases there is 
merely a support of traditional views, worn-out methods, and un- 
scientific practices. The training is wholly professional and even in 
this follows the traditional mold. The students are sent forth in- 
doctrinated with specific thoughts, habits, and beliefs and with 
minds closed to anything new. Their training is narrow, restricted, 
and dull. The new teacher too frequently goes to his work destined 
to hold'the world to a worn-out idealism rather than to lead it on- 
ward into the growing light of a new day. He is trained not to pro- 
duce a new type of civilization but to keep civilization on the tread- 
mill. He emerges from the normal school not an eager student of life 
and progress but a practitioner of certain “doctrines” and “meth- 
ods” learned and mechanized. He goes forth to practice a system. 
He does not “‘see visions and dream dreams” of a better world yet to 
be; he does not go enthusiastic for educational advance, to become 
persistent in bringing about a new society. He goes to “play safe.” 
‘When I began teaching,” said a teacher of experience and prom- 
inence, “I would become thrilled and inspired over a particular mes- 
sage I wanted to impart, but, after I had put it down on paper in the 
form of the five steps, I had something very dry and lifeless. The 
thrill and the message of life were gone.”’ In other words, the routine 
of the teaching technique kills both effort to interpret life and life 
itself. 

In the normal schools we have one of the important centers of 
progress for the new generation, but so far it has been a neglected 
center. Within these institutions we are now training those who are 
to be the leaders of the children in our public schools. Concerning 
the strange power of the teacher in forming the ideals of the pupils, 
there is no need of argument. Our present task is to see that these 
ideals aid in producing that type of moral, intellectual, and social 


t Harry Lloyd Miller and Richard T. Hargreaves, The Self-directed School, p. 57. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 
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life which we desire in the future. If we are to solve the problems 
which face our age, we cannot well neglect an agency so important 
as this one. If we are to direct the youth of our country through the 
public school, we must direct first the training of the teachers who 
are to lead them. We cannot afford to neglect such an agency of 
progress as we have in the normal school. 

Progress is slow and costly. In the past it has sometimes seemed 
necessary to purchase it with life. There is a better way, however, 
though it too is sow—the way of education. If education is to func- 
tion toward progress in the fullest measure, no corner of the field 
can be neglected, but a concerted movement throughout the entire 
educational system must begin. 

The term “progress” has been used without any effort to define 
it, for the boundaries of progress cannot be fixed, nor can the line of 
march be determined, by one individual. The ideals and goals 
change from generation to generation, but there may be created an 
attitude or disposition which will insure progress even with changing 
goals. It is sometimes spoken of as the “scientific attitude.” In the 
building up of this attitude the heavy burden rests on the institutions 
which have as their purpose the training of our public-school teach- 


ers. Only through them can the great masses of each generation be 
reached quickly and effectively. Whatever type of civilization we 
want, the normal school should be seriously considered as one of the 
most important agencies in its attainment. 


















THE EFFECT OF THE SUMMER VACATION ON . 
SILENT-READING ABILITY IN THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 


HARRY E. ELDER 
Monticello and Union Township Schools, Monticello, Indiana 


The study here reported was made in order to determine the 
effect of the summer vacation on the silent-reading ability of pupils 
in the intermediate grades. It is based on B scores made on Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Test. Form 2 of this test was given to 
pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, on May 4, 1926, and Form 1 
was given to the same pupils on September 15, 1926. In all, 203 
pupils took both tests. In May the pupils were classified as follows: 
42 were in the third grade; 46 were in the fourth grade; 55 were in 
the fifth grade; and 60 were in the sixth grade. Since school closed 
for the summer vacation on June 1 and did not reopen until Septem- 
ber 13 and since little stress was placed on reading between the first 
and second tests, we may assume that most of the changes occurring 
between May 4 and September 15 were due directly to vacation 
activities and only indirectly to the influence of schoolroom in- 
struction. 

Table I shows that, of the forty-two third-grade pupils, twenty- 
five, or approximately 60 per cent, were below the standard B score 
(3.9) at the time of the May test and that only fourteen were below 
standard (4.0) on their entrance into the fourth grade in September. 
In other words, there were eleven more pupils above standard in 
September than there were in May. In reality, twelve pupils passed 
from below standard to above standard, while one pupil passed from 
above standard to below standard. It is interesting to observe that, 
of the twenty-five who were below standard in May, eleven, or 44 
per cent, actually lost in reading ability or made no progress during 
the vacation, while, of the seventeen who were at or above standard 
in May, eight, or 47 per cent, lost in reading ability or made no 
progress. Apparently, there was little relation between the spring 
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standing and the losses or gains occurring during the vacation. Not- 
withstanding the loss in ability by some pupils and the mere marking 
of time by others, the twenty-three remaining pupils made enough 
improvement that the average gain in silent-reading ability for the 
entire group was .47 school grade. Evidently, some pupils in the 
third grade add more to their reading ability during the summer 


TABLE I 


May AND SEPTEMBER B Scores oF FortTy-TwWo THIRD-GRADE PUPILS ON 
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* + indicates growth and — indicates loss in silent-reading ability. 


vacation than during the school year while the reverse is true of 
others. 

Passing from Table I to Table II, one may observe many of the 
same changes in the reading ability of fourth-grade children that are 
noticeable in connection with third-grade pupils. An even greater 
percentage of pupils, thirty-four out of forty-six, were below stand- 
ard (4.9) at the time of the first test than in the case of the third 
grade. Twelve pupils passed from below standard in May to above 
standard (5.0) in September, while two pupils passed from above 
Standard to below standard, leaving twenty-four of the forty-six 
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pupils below standard when they entered the fifth grade. Of the 
thirty-four pupils below standard in May, nine, or 26 per cent, made 
no progress in ability or actually lost before September 15, while one- 
third of those who were above standard in May lost in ability during 
the summer. In this grade, as well as in the third grade, it seems 
that those above standard are slightly more likely to show a loss in 
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May AND SEPTEMBER B Scores oF Forty-six Fourtu-GRADE Pupits 
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ability during the summer vacation than are those below standard. 
In spite of losses in ability on the part of eleven members of the 
group and no gain on the part of two others, the average gain of the 
forty-six pupils in B score was .84 school grade. 

Table III shows for the fifth grade facts corresponding to those 
presented in Tables I and II for the third and fourth grades. Here, 
again, one notes that pupils above standard in May are more likely 
to lose in reading ability during the summer vacation than are their 
classmates who are not as proficient. This fact need discourage - 
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neither the teachers of reading nor the pupils, for, even after losses 
during the summer vacation, the pupils who led their classes at the 
close of school in May were still leading in September. In the present 
case 36 per cent of the thirty-nine pupils who were below standard 


TABLE III 


MAy AND SEPTEMBER B ScorEs OF FIFTY-FIVE FirtH-GRADE PUPILS 
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(5.9) in May either lost in ability or made no progress between the 
two tests, while 56 per cent of the sixteen pupils who were at stand- 
ard or above in May made no progress or lost in ability during the 
summer vacation. An average of only .22 school grade was gained 
by the group. While one expects the growth curve to flatten con- 
siderably from the fourth or fifth grade on, the writer has nothing 
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definite to offer in explanation of the vast difference in average gain 
between the fourth and fifth grades. 

Passing from the fifth grade to the sixth grade, one observes in 
Table IV the same tendencies which prevailed in the case of the three 
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May AND SEPTEMBER B Scores or Sixty StxtH-GRADE PuPILts on 
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preceding groups. Of the forty-three pupils who were below stand- 
ard (6.9) in May, nineteen or, 44 per cent, made no progress or lost 
in ability during the summer vacation, while ten out of seventeen 
pupils who were above standard failed to advance or actually re- 
gressed in silent-reading ability. Although almost one-half of the 
sixty pupils comprising the group failed to improve in ability, the 
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remaining pupils gained enough so that the average increase amount- 
ed to .36 school grade. 

Although, as a rule, the same tendencies may be noted in all the 
groups studied, there is at least one instance in which this is not 
true. Because of increases in ability on the part of some of the best 
readers and decreases in ability on the part of some of the poorest 
readers, the third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade pupils were less homo- 
geneous in September than they were in May. This is not true for 
the sixth-grade group. This fact is clearly shown by comparing the 
May and September standard deviations of the groups. During the 
vacation period the standard deviation of the ability of the third- 
grade pupils increased from .94 school grade to 1.11 school grades. 
The corresponding figures for the fourth grade are 1.30 and 1.76; for 
the fifth grade, 1.63 and 1.78; and for the sixth grade, 1.67 and 1.46. 

When the entire group of 203 pupils is considered without refer- 
ence to grade, the following facts stand out. (1) Fifty-nine per 
cent of the pupils improved in silent-reading ability during the va- 
cation period. (2) Twenty-seven per cent of the pupils were less pro- 
ficient at the opening of school in September than at the close of © 
school in May. (3) Fifteen per cent of the pupils scored the same 
in September as in May. (4) Seventeen per cent of the pupils 
passed from below standard to above standard during the time they 
were not in school. (5) The average gain per pupil during the period 
of four and one-half months was approximately .45 school grade. 

The study leads to the following conclusions. (1) Ability in silent 
reading changes whether children are attending school or not. (2) 
Although many pupils read enough voluntarily to cause a growth 
in reading ability, a large percentage of the children in the inter- 
mediate grades do not read voluntarily a sufficient amount of ma- 
terial to prevent a decline in reading ability during the summer 
vacation. (3) A considerable amount of teaching power and of the 
taxpayer’s money must be expended at the opening of each school 
year in restoring reading habits and skills lost during the summer 
vacation. (4) Because of increases in ability on the part of some of 
the better readers and decreases in ability on the part of some of the 
poorer readers, a group of pupils is likely to be less homogeneous with 
respect to silent-reading ability at the opening of school in Septem- 
ber than at the close of school in the spring. 














Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Arithmetic derived from practical needs.—Seldom does one find in educational 
literature such whole-hearted, single-minded devotion to a method of solving 
school problems as that exhibited by Professor G. M. Wilson in his book? on 
arithmetic. Professor Wilson began his work some years ago by making a col- 
lection of practical arithmetic problems solved by the people of Connersville, 
Indiana. These problems were collected by the pupils and analyzed by the 
teachers. The course of study in arithmetic for the Connersville schools which 
resulted from this survey was published in 1911. Since that time Professor Wil- 
son has used the method, which he calls the “school-pupil-survey method,” in 
Towa, Massachusetts, and other parts of the United States. In the present book 
he brings together all of his results and further supports his conclusions by sum- 
marizing the findings of other investigators who have attempted to deal by 
analytical methods with the problem of selecting practical material for the 
course in arithmetic. 

Professor Wilson’s conclusion is that people use in ordinary life an astonish- 
ingly small amount of arithmetic. The school course should be correspondingly 
simple. 

It is assumed that arithmetic in the grades is justified only on the basis of its utility 
in the common affairs of life. We learn the multiplication table, not to sharpen the wits 
nor to comprehend a beautiful system, but to figure our bills, our taxes, or the interest 
ona note. Whatever arithmetic is given in the grades beyond the essentials required by 
social utility consumes time that could be used more profitably in other ways [pp. 1-2]. 


Professor Wilson distinguishes between computational arithmetic, which 
deals with the four fundamental operations, and what he calls “informational 
arithmetic,” which is the phase of arithmetic involving the use of the language of 
number, as in a description of the earnings of a business corporation or in an 
account of the distance to be covered in a journey. Even informational arith- 
metic is relatively simple, according to Professor Wilson, although there is one 
field, which he calls “‘judgment-formation,” that apparently involves something 
new. Whether one’s income will allow the purchase of an automobile is a matter 
not of computation but of judgment. The author seems a little vague about the 
method of introducing this into the schools. His comment on informational 
arithmetic in general is as follows: 

Guy Mitchell Wilson, What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-150. $1.20. 
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The general conclusions from the studies on informational arithmetic are, obvious- 
ly: (x) The range of numbers and terms is slightly greater than in computational arith- 
metic of daily use, although the vast majority of numbers and terms are the same as in 
computational arithmetic. (2) The wider range of numbers and terms found in informa- 
tional arithmetic need cause no concern so far as it affects computational work in 
arithmetic in the schools, as only a general or reading understanding is required. (3) 
Informational use of arithmetic in life is important enough to demand attention in the 
schools. It calls for a new type of work for which most schools have as yet made no 
provision [p. 104]. 


“Vocational arithmetic” is the name for the technical procedures required 
by the lumber business, the banking business, and other like interests. These 
are based on general computational arithmetic, and their perfection must for 
the time being wait for further studies of the survey type. 

All arithmetic should take on a local color. It is folly, Professor Wilson 
believes, to have pupils drill on number in fields which lie outside their practical 
contacts. There is an arithmetic for the rural boy, and he should master it. 

The present book outlines in detail courses for the various grades. The 
method of determining grade placements is not as clear as the method of secur- 
ing materials. Professor Wilson tells us in somewhat vague terms that the 
method of scientific procedure here is experimental. This important part of cur- 
riculum-making is dismissed with the following summary statement. 

Every detail of the new course of study in arithmetic does not follow directly from 
scientific data which are complete and authoritative. There is still much need for study 
and experimentation, especially as to methods of teaching and grade placement of 
topics. Practical judgment must be called upon to decide many questions. Upon the 
broader outlines, however, there is substantial agreement [p. 120]. 


It is interesting to note that there is not a single sentence in the book in 
which the author recognizes the fact that the number system as a system of 
analytical thinking is one of the greatest inventions of the human mind. There 
is not the remotest recognition of the fact that the general idea of precision, on 
which modern progress in industry, commerce, and science is based, is the direct 
product of the use of the Arabic numeral system, which came into Europe in the 
Sixteenth Century. There is no recognition of the fact that the number idea is 
one of the most abstract, and consequently most difficult, ideas that the school 
has to transmit to the next generation. 

Curriculum-making is too easy when undertaken by the “school-pupil- 
survey method.” Atomistic psychology, which is satisfied to deal with collec- 
tions of problems and omit the consideration of broad generalizations like the 
number system, is superficial to such a degree that one wonders how educators 
have been misled into accepting it. Simplification of mental procedures has 
always come through organization of ideas into coherent schemes of thinking, 
not through the kind of concentration of attention on trivial applications ad- 


vocated in this book. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 
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An analytical study of results of intelligence tests—The present tendency in 
the study of intelligence tests is exemplified by a recent monograph." Investi- 
gators are turning away from the mere gathering of statistics from large numbers 
of children toward the detailed analytical study of test results. The test results, 
moreover, are to be supplemented by all the information that can be gathered 
from other sources. , 

For the present study, 1,001 children in Grades I and II were examined. 
The tests used were the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test, two group 
intelligence tests, and an arithmetic test. Anatomic and dental development 
were measured. Five hundred and seventy-five children were tested twice by 
the Dearborn Group Intelligence Test, the second test being given a year later 
than the first; 145 children were tested twice by the Stanford-Binet test, the 
intervals between tests varying from a few days to more than a year. 

Comparisons are made between various groups of children with respect to 
the scores made on the tests. Of special interest is the fact that Italian children 
made scores on the group tests nearly as high as the scores made by American 
children. On the individual tests, however, the scores of the Italian children were 
considerably lower. The author thinks that this difference is due to the greater 
importance of language in the individual tests and concludes that the Italian 
children are not inferior in native intelligence if allowance is made for their 
language difficulties and their social environment. The data from the retests are 
used chiefly to show that the intelligence tests are inaccurate, an effort that 
seems gratuitous at the present stage of intelligence-testing. The author hints 
at a difference between brightness and maturity; it is regrettable that this differ- 
ence was not made a subject of explicit study. A really valuable result of the 
retesting is a report, for each test element, of the number of children who 
succeeded at the first testing and failed at the second attempt. The figures 
show clearly that the tests differ widely in discriminative value. 

One section of the monograph is devoted to a report of 112 case studies, in- 
cluding many different types of children. Information was collected concerning 
school progress, home conditions, emotional and volitional traits, and physical 
measurements. These case studies illustrate the need of regarding intelligence 
tests as only one of many sources of information about a child. The author here 
falls into the error of attaching too much diagnostic value to the various ele- 
ments of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. It is hardly possible to 
infer from a single intelligence test that a child has poor auditory imagery, has 
special ability in mechanical lines, or is below average in memory; yet such state- 
ments appear frequently in the reports of case studies. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the monograph will be valuable to those who 


are using intelligence tests. 
RoBErT C. SCARF 


t Mary M. Wentworth, Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. 
Harvard Studies in Education, Volume VII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.00. 
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Supplementary readings for a course in educational psychology.—The subject 
matter of educational psychology has increased to such an extent that its 
organization into a general course presents a serious problem. Schools have fol- 
lowed various practices in teaching this subject. Very commonly the subject 
matter of educational psychology is presented in unit courses, each covering 
some specific phase of the subject, such as the psychology of learning, the psy- 
chology of the school subjects, or the psychology of native capacities. Many 
schools offer an introductory course in which a general survey is made of the 
entire field. No single textbook is available which covers the entire subject in 
a sufficiently critical and scientific manner to provide a satisfactory basis for a 
course at the senior-college level. Therefore, the instructor of such a general 
course faces the necessity of supplementing a brief and elementary text by a 
quantity of readings to support the various topics covered. To assist the in- 
structor in this type of situation a volume of readings" has been prepared. 

There are certain obvious advantages in the use of a suitable body of 
source materials. In no other way is it practical to supply large classes with a 
common body of readings. Furthermore, the presentation of a number of points 
of view by different authors stimulates students to more critical thinking and 
prevents a possible narrow presentation of the subject by an individual author. 
However, to be effective, a book of supplementary readings must meet certain 
criteria. Its materials must be organized in a sufficiently logical manner to 
offset the disadvantage of frequent breaks in continuity. Its general organiza- 
tion must give proper balance to the various topics of the course. Its selections 
must be secured from the best writers in the field. It must supplement some 
textbook or some logically organized outline rather than be a collection of un- 
related materials. 

In the preparation of this volume, the editors based the compilation of the 
selections on the following assumptions: 

1. That students in educational psychology can profitably read much more ex- 
tensively than is possible because of lack of time or available references. 

2. That it is impracticable for beginners to rely on the reference shelf or the library 
because of limited facilities or the size of beginning classes. 

3. That a volume is needed which contains material frequently quoted from text- 
books and periodicals, suited to the needs of students in training and normal schools, 
colleges for teachers, and departments of psychology and education. 

4. That a book of readings will promote efficient instruction as either a basal or a 
supplementary text. 

5. That questions, problems, and additional references will increase the value of 


the book. 
6. That a glossary containing the various terms commonly used in educational 


psychology is essential [p. vii]. 

t Readings in Educational Psychology. Edited by Charles Edward Skinner, Ira 
Morris Gast, and Harley Clay Skinner. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 
XXviii+834. 
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The editors have succeeded very well in their undertaking. Their selection 
of materials is to be commended. The list of contributors is representative of 
competent scholarship in this field. The bibliographies and special exercises will 
be of value to teachers who use the book. The Glossary is a commendable de- 
vice for beginning students. The editors’ own contributions in providing intro- 
ductory and connecting materials are brief but are probably adequate for a 
source book. 

The chapter titles indicate one of the difficulties faced in organizing a 
volume of readings which is to supplement no particular textbook. They further 
indicate the extent to which educational psychology possesses or fails to possess 
a specific body of content of its own. Unless the course in educational psy- 
chology is to serve also as a beginning course in psychology—a practice to 
which most teachers of educational psychology would not subscribe—there 
should be a clearly formulated distinction between what is general psychology 
and what is educational psychology. The reviewer believes that such a clear 
distinction is lacking in the present volume. This lack may be one of the nec- 
essary evils resulting from an attempt to supplement a variety of books. The 
chapters on “Instincts,” ‘Emotions, Feelings and Attitudes,” ‘“Apperception 
and Perception,” “Association and Memory,” and “Imagination” present ma- 
terials which the reviewer believes could more appropriately be included under 
a form of organization which would reflect more directly the mental processes 
involved in educational procedures, thereby helping to differentiate educational 
psychology from general psychology. Much of the material presented in these 
chapters could be omitted from a textbook in educational psychology on the 
ground that it simply constitutes a review of what properly belongs to the basic 
course in general psychology. The editors might have used the space devoted 
to the topics mentioned in correcting certain rather glaring omissions in their 
list of subjects. For example, the increasingly large body of data relating to the 
psychology of school subjects is almost entirely omitted; so, also, are many 
laboratory studies which have provided some of our most detailed analyses of 
mental processes. 

The subject of educational psychology needs a rigorous overhauling. Until 

educational psychologists develop a body of scientific material which clearly 
* differentiates their field from that of general psychology, one may expect text- 
books in educational psychology to continue their remote applications of general 
principles. However, during the past twenty years, a more specific body of sci- 
entific material in the field of educational psychology has been accumulating. 
It is now time that the general course in educational psychology be organized 
around specific scientific studies in education; it has too long borrowed the sub- 
ject matter and form of organization of general psychology. The present volume 
of readings will more likely stabilize present practices than stimulate construc- 
tive changes in its field. 

G. T. BUSWELL 
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A pamphlet on certain statistical methods.—The interpretation of the prob- 
able error and the coefficient of correlation frequently proves to be a difficult 
matter for the student of elementary statistics. In a recent pamphlet Professor 
Odell has presented some very helpful material, most of which could be used to 
advantage as supplementary reading in a first course in statistics. The various 
uses and interpretations of the probable error are clearly outlined and fully 
illustrated by concrete problems. 

It should be noted that some knowledge of statistics is necessary to under- 
stand Odell’s treatment. His pamphlet will therefore be of chief use in connec- 
tion with a course in statistics or tests. The reviewer is very glad to have 
material of this sort and will add it to his list of readings but will advise his 
students to skip the first use of the probable error. 

Odell’s first use of the probable-error concept is as “a measure of the spread 
or variability of a distribution,’ and here it would seem that he is in serious 
error. On page 9, median deviation, or P.E., is defined as .6745 0 with a foot- 
note to the effect that this fraction is only true for a normal distribution but 
that “most educational data form distributions which approximate normality 
closely enough [so] that no serious error is involved in using the given decimal 
[.6745] as the multiplier.” 

This last statement is very misleading, and Odell’s own data show its 
absurdity. On page 12, he gives an example under Distribution I in which the 
data form a curve that is almost J-shaped. The standard deviation for this 
distribution is 1.3, giving P.E.=.6745X1.3=.9. This result, Odell says, is the 
median deviation, but direct calculation of the latter gives approximately 1.0. 
The median of the positive deviations is about .8, and the median of the negative 
deviations works out at 1.2. To multiply the standard deviation (1.3) by .6745 
in the hope of obtaining the median deviation for such a distribution is entirely 
incorrect. 

The further absurdity of Odell’s reasoning with this problem is illustrated 
on page 15, where he says that the chances are 4.6 to 1 that a score taken at 
random will fall between 13.9 and 17.5. Direct calculation with the data shows 
the chances to be about 8.6 to 1. 

In spite of its defects, the pamphlet as a whole is well worth reading and 
contains much valuable material for the beginning student of statistics. 

i Kart J. HotzincEr 


Spelling textbooks for the elementary school.—A good textbook is the embodi- 
ment of a course of study. The construction of a text is therefore a task in 
curriculum-making. The outstanding procedures of this complex task are two: 
selection of material and gradation of the material selected. Following these 


t Charles W. Odell, The Interpretation of the Probable Error and the Coefficient of 
Correlation. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 32. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 52. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1926. Pp. 50. 
$0.50. 
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come the problems of arranging the material within the grades, most of which 
fall under the general head of “method.” With the spread of enthusiasm for 
curriculum reorganization and of the knowledge of its techniques, the task of the 
textbook-writer becomes increasingly arduous, if not increasingly hazardous. 
School people will soon demand, much more insistently than at present, that 
the methods of the textbook-maker square with the scientific requirements for 
selection and gradation of material as well as with those for instruction. Critical 
examination of the texts will easily reveal the degree to which they comply with 
these scientific requirements. 

One of the newest additions to our stock of spelling books comes from Water- 
bury, Connecticut. The author is principal of the Croft School in that city, and 
the speller is the outgrowth of a plan of teaching which he devised for this school. 
He was impressed with the “deplorable weakness in this most important sub- 
ject of education” and sought a method that would lead to the desired mastery 
of words. The significant feature of the method is the rigorous system of re- 
views. In the author’s words, “‘the basic feature of the system outlined in this 
book is constant repetition” (Book One, p. 19). Each new word is reviewed 
four times within the week following its first teaching. 

Apparently little attention has been given to the problems of vocabulary 
selection and gradation, even if the title might indicate otherwise. The only 
reference to these problems is the following: ‘“The plan suggested in the book 
calls for but four new words a day and by that is meant, four practical words, 
words within the scope of the pupils’ intelligence—thereby bringing the year’s 
total to approximately five hundred words” (Book One, p. 5). How the words 
are known to be practical and within the scope of the pupils’ intelligence is not 
explained. One expects the author of a speller to make some use of the thirty 
or more vocabulary investigations now available before he decides on the 
words that children should be taught to spell. 

The method on which the author places much emphasis is described very 
fully. This descriptive material might be improved if it were better organized. 
Two separate sections of it appear under the same subtitle, “The Lesson’’; and a 
third section is headed, ‘“The Written Lesson.” 

The speller is a very conservative product, reflecting but slightly the influ- 
ence of recent scientific endeavor. 

The original Horn-Ashbaugh Speller was published in 1920. This book now 
appears in somewhat modified form under the title, Lippincott’s New Horn- 
Ashbaugh Speller2 The chief occasion for the revision was apparently the com- 
pletion of the Commonwealth compilation of words found in the written dis- 
course of adults. The data from this study enabled the authors to apply their 
principle of word selection with greater accuracy. This principle remains un- 

t John G. Gilmartin, The Vocabulary Speller: Book One, pp. 112; Book Two, pp. 
128. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 


2 Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xxx+132. 
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changed. Their vocabulary is still chosen from adult usage on the basis of fre- 
quency. The authors’ estimate of the degree of improvement in the accuracy 
of selection is indicated in the following passage from the “General Directions 
to Teachers”: “The present list in the light of all known data as to writing needs 
is 100 per cent efficient in its vocabulary. The earlier word list was a little more 
than 95 per cent efficient” (p. viii). This word list was “compared” with other 
types of lists, but only for the purpose of grading and for the purpose of de- 
termining the inclusion and exclusion of words of border-line importance. 

In the gradation of words six principles were employed. In view of the 
importance of the grading problem and the general lack of scientific gradation 
of material in courses of study, it may be well to note these principles in detail. 


1. The frequency with which the word is used in writing done in life outside the 
school. 
2. The frequency with which the word is found in reading done outside the school. 

3. The occurrence of the word in the spoken vocabulary of the child. 

4. The occurrence of the word in the compositions written by the children in each 
grade. 

5. The usefulness of the word in the reading done in each grade. 

6. The difficulty which children find in spelling the word correctly in each grade 


[p. ix]. 


No significant change has been made in methods of instruction. The pre- 
test method is advocated with the same vigor as in the earlier edition and is 
explained with directions only slightly modified. The assignments of the 


second and third grades have been improved by a perceptible reduction in 
amount. Standards of initial performance are now expressed in terms of correct 
spelling rather than in terms of error. No system of grouping the words, apart 
from similarity of difficulty, is recognized. No contextual exercises are supplied 
except four at the end of the eighth grade. The importance of dictionary train- 
ing is ignored. 

The authors are to be commended for the definiteness with which they have 
conceived their principles, the accuracy with which they have applied them, and 
the clearness with which they have made most of their procedure known. They 
have set an excellent example for textbook-writers everywhere. If one has any 
criticism to make, it is not because of their failure to envisage the major prob- 
lems of their undertaking and to apply a definite technique in their solution 
but because of the basic principles which they adopt. The authors have been 
staunch defenders of the principle of social utility in curriculum-making. They 
have construed this principle as limiting the curriculum-maker to adult usage 
as the source of his material. The earlier stages in the development of the child 
receive no recognition so far as selection of material is concerned. This policy, 
investigations have shown, gives rise to two difficulties: (1) Many words beyond 
the mental maturity of the child are provided. (2) Many words needed by the 
child at a lower level are omitted. It is a mistake to assume that any method 
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of gradation will remedy these difficulties. The following statement of the 
authors therefore seems to be misleading: “‘Because of the method of grade 
. placement used in this text, the pupils of any grade may be sure that the words 
which they study are the words most likely to be needed in the writing which 
they do in that grade” (pp. xvii-xviii). Critical comparisons of the word usage 
of adults with that of children show definitely that word needs are not identical 
in the two cases and that the method employed by the authors will fail to pro- 
vide the child with certain words which he uses with high frequency in his 
written work. The issue is one of principle, not one of scientific technique. With 
singleness of purpose, this text exalts the notion that education is preparation 
for life. There are still those who demand a recognition of the principle that 
education requires the fullest enrichment of the curriculum at every level of the 
child’s development. 

If it were not for the fear of wearying the reader, extended attention would 
be given to the principles employed in the grade placement of words. It is re- 
grettable that the method of applying the six principles was not explained in 
greater detail. One is left in the dark as to what should be done when principles 
conflict. We are told simply that ‘‘each word was placed where it now appears 
only after a careful study by the authors of the scientific evidence for each of the 
six factors” (p. ix). — 

Questions are certain to be raised with regard to the choice of principles 
for the grading of material. Since gradation is a psychological matter, the idea 
being to locate material where it can be most effectively mastered, in what 
way do sociological data give assistance? What important connection is there 
between the frequency of occurrence of a word in reading done outside the school 
and the economy of learning to spell in writing done inside the school? Since 
speaking and writing vocabularies are not identical, how does frequency of 
occurrence of a word in one enable one to judge safely regarding the child’s 
needs in the other, especially if the speaking vocabulary is that of preschool 
children? In the opinion of the reviewer, even word difficulty, though psycho- 
logical, is to be questioned as a fundamental principle of grading in spelling, 
for the reason that another psychological principle, namely, childhood usage in 
written discourse, seems clearly to have the weight of argument in its favor. 
As a matter of fact, grade data on the frequency of usage of words in spon- 
taneous written work seem to constitute the one most dependable body of data 
for guidance in the allocation of words to the various grades. 

In the field of method, the authors seem justified in continuing their use 
of the pretest. Recent studies of the efficiency of this method as compared with 
the efficiency of the daily-assignment and group-instruction procedure indicate 
the superiority of the former. 

In spite of the critical reservations here expressed, this book must be re- 
garded as one of the best courses of study in spelling available. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 
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Reading materials for a child-study class —The Child Study Association of 
America has collected a body of reading materialst to supplement Outlines of 
Child Study, which it published in 1922. The present book of readings has been 
prepared chiefly for study groups of parents, teachers, and social workers, but 
it will be useful as a supplementary text in normal-school classes in child study. 

The book is organized in four divisions, made up of twenty-six chapters. 
The first division contains ten chapters, which relate to the child’s native im- 
pulses and activities. The second division includes six chapters, which deal with 
the child’s social environment. The third division contains seven chapters of a 
somewhat miscellaneous type, grouped under the title, “Organic Foundations.”’ 
Three chapters dealing with individual variations constitute the fourth division. 
Each chapter in the book opens with an introductory discussion by the editor, 
which is followed by selected references. In all cases the references are direct 
quotations rather than abstracts. 

On the whole, the selection of materials is good. The book is not intended 
for the critical student, but it should provide excellent material for a group of 
intelligent parents or a group of teachers. 


A tryout course in language.—Briggs’s recent dictum that a course of study 
in the secondary school should be “‘valuable to the extent to which it is pur- 
sued”’ has found ardent champions in the creators of the new general-language 
course? of the public schools of West Hartford, Connecticut. The book is de- 
signed to meet the needs of a one- or two-semester course in the junior high 
school that should give (1) the story of the development of language in general 
and in particular an understanding of the historical place of English, (2) a direct 
opportunity to study the etymology of English words, (3) a foretaste of the 
study of foreign language and through it a “language sense,” (4) some basis 
for judging whether a pupil should be encouraged to continue the study of a 
specific language, (5) through proper guidance a check on the school mortality 
that attends the first year of foreign-language study, and (6) a background 
for the study of any specific language which a pupil may elect. 

The main divisions of the book are three: (1) an introductory part, dealing 
with the beginnings of language, the development of writing, the racial tenden- 
cies in language, the influence of Greece and Rome, and the rise of English; (2) 
an actual study of Latin, French, Spanish, and German confined to ten simple 
lessons in each instance; and (3) a study of words. A fine balance is maintained 
throughout. No violence is done any language in spite of the brevity of treat- 

* Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study. Compiled by Child 
Study Association of America. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+324. 

2 An Exploratory Course in General Language. Developed by Lucy Mallary Bugbee, 
Elma M. Clark, Paul S. Parsons, Ruth S. Green, Donald B. Swett, and Clarice E. 
Williams. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1926. Pp. xii+258. 
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ment accorded each. Interest is maintained through a very skilful choice of 
subject matter, the introduction of songs and games, the use of adequate maps 
and appropriate illustrations, and the provision for supervised study. 

The classicists who might deprecate the effort to “generalize language 
study” will find a wholesome influence dominating the entire book. The spirit 
is best symbolized by the frontispiece, which depicts modern youth coming 
under the spell of the “Living Spirit of the Ancient Ruins”—Latin, our mother- 
tongue. 

The book is a far better approach to the solution of the problems presented 
in the exploratory language course than were the initial efforts to solve similar 
problems in general science and general mathematics. From this standpoint the 
authors have made a real contribution to the literature available for the junior 
high school curriculum. It is a book that will stimulate thought. 


Oscar F. WEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Chicago: American Book Co., 1926. Pp. x+204. 

Covutoms, CHARLES A., McKInLEy, ALBERT E., and WuitE, Hotman. What 
Europe Gave to America. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
vili+378. 

DENNEY, JOSEPH VILLIERS, SKINNER, ELEANOR L., and SKINNER, ADA M. Our 
English: Seventh Year, pp. viii++280; Eighth Year, pp. viii+312; Ninth 
Year, pp. vit+344. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

ELiincwoop, LENA B. Cubby Bear. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+126. 
$0.72. 

FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES, and YOUNG, ERNEST. Europe and the British Isles. Human 
Geography by Grades, Book Six. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 


Pp. x+480o. 

FrvyE, ALEXIS EvERET?. The Brooklet’s Story. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
x+190. $0.80. 

GLEASON, NELL K. Spelling Games. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 


Goals of Achievement in English. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
Baltimore: State Department of Education, 1926. Pp. 20. 

The Great Conquest. Edited by Randall J. Condon. The Atlantic Readers, Book 

Four, Grade VII. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi+338. $0.85. 
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HAGEMAN, SADYE MADALENE, in collaboration with ALFRED OSWALD SHEDD. 
Children of Grizzly: How They Learned the Secrets of Health. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+176. $1.00. 

HawkswortH, Hattam. A Year in the Wonderland of Trees. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. viii+214. 

HENRIKSEN, ALPHA. Manual of Test and Practice Material for the Winston 
Primer and the Winston First Reader. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1926. Pp. 48. 

HENRIKSEN, ALPHA. Test and Practice Material for the Winston Primer, Unit I 
and Unit -II. Test and Practice Material for the Winston First Reader, 
Unit I and Unit II. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1926. 

Hoipen, Epwarp §S. The Sciences: A Reading Book for Children. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1927 [revised]. Pp. x+224. $0.84. 

Kine, CrypE L., and BARNARD, J. Lynn. Our Community Life. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+6r10. 

Knicut, F. B., Rucu, G. M., and STUDEBAKER, J. W. Arithmetic Work-Book, 
Grade 7. Teacher’s Edition. Edited by George W. Myers. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. xviiit+74. $0.48. 

MANLY, JoHN M., RICKERT, EpiTu, and LEuBRIE, NinA. Good Reading: Fourth 
Reader. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 352. 

Marx, Evxie Marcus. Citizenship Training in Elementary Schools. Norfolk, 
Virginia: Henry Clay Home and School League, 1926. Pp. 134. $1.05. 
MattHews, Mary Locxwoop. Clothing and Textiles. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co., 1926 [revised]. Pp. xii+180. $1.10. 

MatrHews, Mary Locxwoop. Foods and Cookery. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1926 [revised]. Pp. xii+298. $1.10. 

Reference Books and Supplementary Readings Arranged for Use with “Human 
Geography” by J. Russell Smith. Prepared by the Youngstown Public Libra- 
ry. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1926. Pp. 60. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES J., and Horn, Mary A. Short Stories of Famous Men. New 
York: Noble & Noble, 1926. Pp. vi+234. $1.00. 

Rucu, G. M., Knicut, F. B., and STUDEBAKER, J. W. Arithmetic Work-Book, 
Grade 8. Edited by George W. Myers. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1926. Pp. iv+76. $0.36. 

SmitH, J. RussEtL. Home Folks: A Geography for Beginners. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1927. Pp. viii+-252. 

SORELLE, Rupert P. Junior Rational Typewriting. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1926. Pp. vi-+106. $1.00. 

SPAULDING, FRANK E., BrycE, CATHERINE T., BUEHLER, HUBER GRay, and 
CAVERLY, Ernest R. Aldine Third Language Book (Teachers’ Edition). 
For Grades Seven and Eight. New York: Newson & Co., 1926. Pp. 432+ 
xIviii. $1.04. 

Tales of Many Folk. Retold by Georgene Faulkner. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. viii++110. $0.80. 
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Tentative Goals in History. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 5. Balti- 
more: State Department of Education, 1927. Pp. 52. 

TROXELL, ELEANOR. Language and Literature in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xxii+264. 

The Wonderful Tune. Edited by Randall J. Condon. The Atlantic Readers, 
Book Three, Grade VI. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. xxvi+ 
340. $0.85. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ALTER, DoNnALD R., and OTHERS. Instructional Activities in the University High 
School. Educational Research Circular No. 47. University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XXIV, No. 13. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1926. Pp. 
28. 

RatnEy, Homer P. The Distribution of School Funds in the State of Oregon. 
University of Oregon Education Series, Vol. 1, No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon Press, 1926. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 16, 1926—A Handbook of Educational Associations and 
Foundations in the United States. 

Bulletin No. 19, 1926—Statistical Summary of Education, 1923-1924. 
Bulletin No. 20, 1926—Higher Education: Biennial Survey, 1922-1924. 
Secondary-School Administration Abstracts. Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Number 14. Cicero, Illinois: H. V. 

Church, 1927. Pp. 28. 

Thirteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana 
University (April 16 and 17, 1926). Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. II, No. 5. Bloomington, Indiana: University 
Bookstore, 1926. Pp. 104. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Horer, Mari RvueErF. Festival and Civic Plays from Greek and Roman Tales. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1926. Pp. 238. $1.25. 

Roserts, Lyp1a J. Nutrition Work with Children. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. Pp. xiv+394. $3.50. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary: Advanced Edition.’ Edited by William 
Dodge Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby, and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co., 1926. Pp. xx+1260. 
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